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LLPORT and Vernon’s' seale for measuring the dominant 
A interests in personality, called a Study of Values, was given 
to 187 students in a class of educational psychology. The 
median scores for the men and women in this study and the 
means for Allport and Vernon’s male and female college students 
are shown in Table Il. We notice that this study agrees with 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE ScorRES BY INTERESTS AND SEX 


Theo- 
This Study: n retical Economic Aesthetic Social Political Religious 
Females...... 129 27.14 28 .67 31.46 32.70 26.45 33.64 
ee 58 32.83 29.36 26.17 29.83 28.00 30.83 


Allport and 
Vernon: 
Females...... 313 28.04 28.7% 32.47 31.42 28.00 31.37 
0 463 31.49 31.28 27.61 29.68 31.88 28.07 


Allport and Vernon in finding the men higher than the women 
in theoretical, economic, and political interests: and in finding 
the women higher than the men in aesthetic, social and religious 
interests. Furthermore, the actual scores in the two studies are 
very similar. The largest difference is in political interests, where 
we find the scores for men and women lower in this study. The 
men’s score is as low as that for women, as given by Allport and 
Vernon. The next largest difference is in religious interests, 
where we find the scores in this study higher than those reported 
by Allport and Vernon. Does this mean that educators tend in 


* Manuscript received June 14, 1932. 
1 Allport, G. W. and Vernon, P. E. A Study of Values. Manual and Test Blanks. 


Cambridge, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931; also Vernon, P. E. and Allport, G. W., 
Jour. of Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1931, 26, p. 3. 
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general to be less politically-minded and more interested in relj. 
gious matters, as compared with students in general? 

The students were then divided into their professional interests 
or major fields of study and the mid-scores for the six variables 
on the test caleulated. Many major fields were represented by 
too few individuals and were therefore not included. To these 
groups has been added another group of students studying men. 
tal tests. These averages are shown in Table II. In examining 

TABLE II 
AVERAGES BY INTERESTS AND PROFESSIONAL FIELDS 


Professional Theo- 
Field: retical Economic Aesthetic Social Political Religious 


Administration 
a ] 30 23 39 33 
a aid a cw bee 33 29 21 30 


English and 
Language 
 caweseeue : 23 28 
Mathematics 
History 
Females 
Classroom 
Teachers 
Females 30 26 
Mental Tests 
Females 33 32 28 3: 31 26 


Gale ca ea aue o 20 40 27 32 25 


this table with reference to each interest by running down the 
columns, we note that in theoretical interests the men in mental 
tests score highest. Their score is much higher than that of any 
other group and much higher than the scores for college students 
in general in Table I. The lowest theoretical score is made by 
the women in English and Language. Since ‘‘theoretical’’ refers 
to interest in science and knowledge for its own sake, these find- 
ings seem very reasonable. In economic interests the highest 
groups are administration men and mathematics men; the lowest 
group is administration women. The differences between all the 
groups are not very great. In aesthetic interests the highest is 
administration women and the lowest administration men. In 
general the women score higher in this interest than the men. 
Men and women in administration differ more in aesthetic interest 
than in any other interest. In social interests the highest groups 
are administration women and classroom teachers; the lowest 
group is administration men. The position of the two highest 
groups seems reasonable, but one would expect the men in adminis- 
tration to rate above men in mathematics and men in mental tests. 
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political interests the men in administration rank highest and 
e men in tests and the women in English lowest. These findings 


iterests = . 
oe . again appear very reasonable. In religious interests the women 
T1laDles ’ : ‘ ; 
ed Mnglish rank highest and the men and women in mental tests 
rey Vv mn ’ . . : . 
4 ¢ owest. The low standing of the women in mental tests is notable, 
o) i@se 


being below the average for college men in general, whereas women 
as a rule rank fairly high in religious interests. On the whole 
therefore, this rough kind of a comparison of high and low interests 
among various groups seems to give us a reasonable picture of 
what we would expect. 

We may make another kind of comparison by reading across 
the rows and noting the high and low interests of each professional 
group. The women administrators (principals, supervisors, ete.) 
are marked by high aesthetic and low economic interests. They 
differ very markedly from the men administrators (superinten- 
dents, principals, ete.), who rank highest in theoretical and low- 
est in aesthetic interests. The men administrators also rank high 
in political and religious interests. One might have expected 
this group to rank highest in political interests. This may be 
true of the profession as a whole, but not of this special group 
attracted to post-graduate work. Their high rating on religious 
nterests is hard to fit into the picture. The English and Language 
teachers rank highest in aesthetic and religious interests and 
lowest in theoretical interests. This seems to agree exactly with 


£& men- 
mining 


mn the expectations. The Mathematics specialists rank highest in theo- 
— retical and lowest in aesthetic and political interests. This also 
= any seems to agree with expectations. The History group ranks high- 
dents in social and lowest in theoretical interests. This low rank of 
de by theoretical does not seem reasonable for gracuate students in 
a history, nor does the relatively low rank of political interests seem 
find. to agree with expectation. The classroom teachers rank high in 
ighest social and low in theoretical interests. In other respects their 
lowest ratings are very much like those for women students in general. 
ul the (he men and women in the mental testing course are very similar 
=» in all their interests, except that the men rank highest in theoreti- 
. in cal and the women highest in aesthetic interests. The women 
— rank higher than women in general in theoretical interests and the 
en men rank higher than men in general in aesthetic interests. The 
a men’s score in theoretical interests is higher than that of any 
ye other group in this study. The political and religious interests of 
ghes these students of mental tests are low. The general profile of 
oar these students corresponds fairly well with that of ten psycholo- 


tests. 
gists given by Vernon and Allport. 
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Comparison with Intelligence Scores. The students in the 
mental testing class had taken a very thorough intelligence test. 
Teachers College General Examination. The correlations between 
their ranking on the intelligence test and their ranking on the six 
interests are as follows: 

Intelligence and social interests = +.38 
” ** theoretical interests — + .24 
ms ‘* aesthetic “ .08 
« ‘« religious 7 .05 
<6 ‘* political —.28 
“ie #** economic 41 


( The two highest correlations, —.41 and +.38, are the only 
two that are statistically reliable. One might have expected a 
priort that the highest positive correlation would be between 
intelligence and theoretical interests, assuming that the more intel 
ligent would show greater theoretical interests than other interests. 
Among these students specializing in mental tests, this does not 
seem to be the case. Intelligence goes to a greater extent with 
social interests. The negative correlations with political and 
economic interests are suggestive. The more able students with 
high interests in these fields are evidently not attracted to intelli- 
gence testing. Religious and aesthetic interests show no correla 
tion with intelligence among our students. We might sum up by 
saying that the more intelligent students specializing in mental 
testing are characterized by high social and theoretical interests, 
low political and economic interests, along with any degree of 
aesthetic and religious interest. This type of analysis, if carried 
out on larger numbers of different groups of students, would 
undoubtedly give us different pictures of the inter-relations of 
capacities and interests. 


Comparison with Marks. The marks received by the students 
have also been compared with their interests. These marks are 
a composite made up of scores on examinations and marks given 
for proficiency in giving group intelligence tests in schools, in 
organizing and reporting the results of actual testing work carried 
out in the field. They represent a combination of knowledge about 
intelligence testing and skill in handling a group testing situation. 
The rank correlations are as follows: 


Class Marks and social interests = +.46 
ee se ‘¢ religious interests — + .05 
e¢ is *¢ theoretical ‘‘ —.01 
ce cc cé political cc —.14 
a6 66 ‘* aesthetic -" —.15 
e6 “ ‘€ economic a —.16 
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[he only correlation of any importance is that between marks 
id social interests. Those with high social interests tend to do 
etter work in the class than those with low social interests. We 
saw in the previous paragraph that those with high social interests 
made better scores on the general intelligence test. High social 
interest and high intelligence characterize those who make good 
marks. 
The students in this class are preparing themselves for posi 
tions as school psychologists, vocationg, counselors and the like. 
now we disregard the academic mark®achieved by the students 
nd choose the twelve who seem best fitted for such positions and 
lso the twelve least well fitted, will we find any marked difference 
their interests? The average interest scores for these two 


eroups are: 


Theoretical Economic Aesthetic Social Political Religious 
33.8 27.0 29.7 35.2 24.5 30.3 
32.5 32.2 30.4 29.4 28.0 28.3 


There is obviously no difference between these two groups in 
heir theoretical, aesthetic and religious interests. They do, how- 
ever, seem to differ in the three remaining interests. The ‘‘best’’ 
vroup shows high social and low political and economic interests. 
(he ‘*poorest’’ group shows low social and high economic and 
political interests. An inspection of the individual scores of the 
‘‘best’’ twelve shows no one with a social interest below 29, which 
is about the average for the ‘‘poorest’’ group, and only two of 
tne ‘*noorest”’ exceed the average score of the best in social 
uterests. The differentiation of the two groups in economic and 
political interests is not so marked, because we find among the 
‘‘best’’ four above the average of the ‘‘poorest’’ in economic and 

above the average in political interests. Evidently a high score 
in social interests is one of the characteristic features of those 
who seem most capable in this work efsmeinal testing. 


Inter-Correlations. Inter-correlations between the several 
interest scores were calculated. These are shown in Table ILI. 


TABLE III 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTEREST SCORES 


Theoretical Economic Aesthetic Social Political Religious 
Theoretical. . . . —.26 +.10 —.25 —.07 43 
Economic. . . ......, — .46 —.20 + .53 . 20 
Aesthetic. . . 2.2.00. —.22 —.05 —, 22 
DUN. + << + skew eeen —.25 + .02 
PUM 6 6 «6 pesnen — .52 
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Most of the coefficients are low. The highest positive value is 
between economic and political interests. The highest negative 
values are between political and religious, theoretical and reli 
gious, economic and social interests. 

In addition, each student rated himself on a self-rating scale 
for the six interests. The correlations between these self-ratings 
and the seores of the test are as follows: 

EL 5% a 2 ae senwatus hs cews .31 
Economic. . . ‘ + .39 
Aesthetic. . . ; | 59 
Social. .... + .14 
POMGNORE, . ss -.02 
RS 4: & 64 & ewenteeeneeanenne + .68 

With the exception of political interests, all these valnes are 
positive and some are very satisfactory considering the unrelia 
bility of the self-ratings. 


Correlations with other Tests. Four of Thurstone’s attitudes 
tests were given to the fifty-three students in the mental testing 
class. The correlations between their interest scores and attitude 
scores are shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTERESTS AND ATTITUDES 
Church Prohibition War Negro 


= ! 


a + .41 —.27 .28 + .35 
DE, » ovo & wane + .02 —.14 .43 —.28 
I ar a oe Coal a eieng + .28 + .06 .33 4. . 23 
Social...... —.01 + .28 - 16 + .08 
RE Ee ee + .28 —.36 . 26 —.31 
AAP eee ere —*78 + .36 —.10 —.19 


Theoretical interests correlate highest with antagonism towards 
the chureh and liberality towards the negro; only slightly with 
pacificism and antagonism toward prohibition. 

economic interests go along with militarism, and slightly with 
prejudice against the negro. 

Aesthetic interests are likely to be pacifistic, and slightly anti- 
church and liberal toward the negro. 

Social interests show only a slight correlation with a belief 
in prohibition; all the other three correlations are too low to show 
any relationship. 

Political interests go along with antagonism toward prohibi- 
tion and prejudice toward the negro; and slightly with antagonism 
toward the church and militarism. 

Religious interests are markedly favorable toward the church, 
and show a belief in prohibition. 
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On the whole these results seem very reasonable. Theoretical 
ientifie interests among students are likely to lead them into 
ral attitudes in regard to religion, racial prejudice, war and 
ibition. Strong religious interests would naturally be favor- 
. to the church and to prohibition. In this group of students, 
nd that those with marked political or economic interests seem 
the whole to show conservative attitudes in militarism and 
al prejudice. The students with aesthetic and social interests 
not seem to follow any definite liberal or conservative trend. 
The attitude towards prohibition among these students fluctu- 
back and forth in relation to their interests, showing no 
deney to go with liberal or conservative attitudes. This prob- 
y indicates the great number and variety of forces which deter- 
e an individual’s attitude toward this problem. 


Summary. Graduate students of education show different 
types of interest profiles according to their various professional 
ositions. With one group of students studying mental testing, 
telligenece correlates negatively with economic and positively 

th social interests. Among those considered as the best pros- 
tive school psychologists, we find high social and low political 


and economic interests. The reverse is true of those considered 
ist well-fitted for school psychologists. A high score in social 
terests may be one of the desirable qualities in those planning to 
become mental examiners. 
\mong this group of students, theoretical interests tend to 
accompany liberal attitudes with reference to religion, war and the 
egro; whereas, political and economic interests seem to go with 
a more conservative attitude toward these problems. 
[t may be possible by a judicious use of interest and attitude 
scales to supplement intelligence and achievement tests in giving 
vocational advice to students. 





DENUNCIATION AND THE INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


By WARREN C. MIDDLETON 
DE PAUW UNIVERSITY 


HE psychology of denunciation has never been studied ade 

quately. This is certainly not because of the fact that the 

subject is of little importance; on the contrary, denunciatory 
behavior presents a problem of very great significance, especially 
for the social psychologist. The reason for such academic neglect 
may possibly be that psychologists have considered that the 
analysis of denunciatory phenomena would lead them into a 
bewildering maze of scientifically unanalyzable factors; and, to a 
very large extent, such a reason for shyness is amply justified. 
Several writers have, however, touched the subject incidentally 
in discussions of temperaments, emotions, sublimation of anger, 
psychopathology, et cetera. Others have secondarily, and perhaps 
rather apologetically, discussed denunciation from a psychologi 
cal angle in attempting to present a psychological analysis of some 
personality.’ From what little has been written about denuncia 
tion, either directly or incidentally, it would appear that this 
particular behavior phenomenon is the synthesis of perhaps several 
eausal factors. Of these factors, however, the inferiority complex 
seems to stand out as one of the most important. Not that th 
inferiority complex is the only cause of denunciatory behavior, but 
certainly it is a primary cause. Among the chronic denunciators 
some of the best examples seem to come from fanatical religionists 
and enthusiastic politicians, and in this discussion the author is 
constantly keeping these two classes in mind. 

The ego complex is perhaps the most fundamental of all the 
universal complexes. ‘‘Its origins go back in history, both of the 
race and of the individual, to the first appearance of mental 
elements, and belong essentially to the unconscious groundwork 
of the mind.’’? The strongest complex, according to Jung, is 
one’s own personality, for the ego complex dominates as long as 
there is life, being rooted in and associated with the body. From 
arly infancy until senility sets in this complex gradually develops, 
unless it is affected by continued failure in life. 


1 The author has recently made such an analysis in the case of the founder of th 
Quaker religion, in an article, entitled, ‘‘The denunciations of George Fox viewed 
psychologically,’’ J. Relig. (University of Chicago Press), 11, 589-609. 

2A. G. Tansley, The New Psychology, 1924, p. 207. 
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\ fundamental tendency in man is the ‘‘desire for power’’, the 
sh for worth’’. The strongest of human motives is not merely 
irvive, but to win a place of recognition in the world. The 
to realize permanent values, to become great, to attain fame 
reputation, is quite normal. 
Jomination is usually the mark of an over-ambitious ego and 
‘hief characteristic of the highly developed self-regarding com- 
Although the ‘‘authority complex’’* is not universal, it is 
eed very common. We sée this tendency manifested by politi- 
bosses who exercise their dictatorship over the weak and help- 
by teachers who lord their authority over their younger 
ges, by high-churchmen who keep their flocks in absolute 
edienee, et cetera. Holding office is a common expression of the 
|-to-power’’. Controlling others is for most people a thrilling 
rience. The desire to dominate is well manifested in the 
ormer, who, like the poor, we have with us always. In the 
former complex we note strong self-regarding motives. ‘‘ Usually 
considers himself the voice of God or of the people, the champion 
the helpless, the down-trodden, the enslaved. But frequently 


—— the uneonscious motive for his zeal is to be found in an excess 
ore amount of self-assertive impulse which cannot be satisfied by 
mcia ordinary means.’’ * 


Paul Bousfield asserts that one of the common character- 
stics of the superiority complex (he calls it the Narcissistic Com- 
plex) is impatience—the desire to accomplish something at the 
ustant of the conception of a wish.’ It may also involve regression, 
for, should an individual be unable to overcome difficulties that 
arise, he may ‘‘fall into a rage and stamp and shout, for so at one 
period by means of such magic gestures did he gain from his 
parents obedience to his omnipotent will’’.® It is a rather common 
thing to find an ‘‘only’’ child displaying a decided superiority 
complex. 

The urge to dominate often expresses itself in various ways. 
‘‘Kixtreme stubbornness and contrariness sometimes, though not 
always, is a mark of an under-fed self-regarding urge. How much 
more ‘important’ it makes one to oppose the will of another than 

. to acquiesce! And the greater the person opposed, the greater 
rom becomes the man who sets up his will, his ideas and opinions against 
Ops, . ——E 


J. Jastrow has often spoken of the ‘‘authority complex’’. Indeed, if we are to 
permit many varieties of the much-abused word ‘‘complex’’, there should be no hesi- 
tation in ineluding in the list the ‘‘ authority complex’’. 

*M. K. Thomson, The Springs of Human Action, 1927, p. 210. 

The Elements of Practical Psychoanalysis, 1925, p. 100. 

6 Tbid., p. 103. 
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the other.’’ ‘ A strong superiority complex is largely respon 
sible for causing many individuals to be habitually opposed to 
anything and everything ‘‘on general principles’’. These persons 
usually have great difficulty in making proper adjustments to 
life’s stimuli. They are invariably ‘‘against’’—against what 
makes very little difference. They are in the right; everybody 
else is wrong. Some individuals cannot be satisfied with anything 
everything is wrong—the whole world is out of step. 

Thus far we have merely been reviewing some old facts con 
cerning the superiority complex, but the psychologist has also 
long known that a consciousness of superiority often develops 
from a recognition of inferiority... One with marked deficiencies 
is very susceptible to the ‘‘will-to-power’’, due to his conscious- 
ness of inferiority, and a compensation for inferiority plays a 
very important rodle in human motives, together with the invalu- 
able service that it renders in helping one to maintain mental 
balance.® As has previously been emphasized, a primary tendency 
in man is the ‘‘wish-for-worth.’’ Adler contends that every indi- 
vidual has the desire to be superior in some respect. There is 
nothing so devastating to an individual’s morale and self-respect 
as to be a chronic loser. It causes one to become shy and self- 
depreciative, and, consequently, to approach an inferiority complex. 

The worth of an individual, however, is very often jeopar- 
dized either by the intrusion of unfavorable environmental cireum- 
stances or by lack of native endowment. Failure results, and when 
one fails to realize one’s ambitions and aspirations, the ‘‘wish-for 
worth’’ makes an insistent demand that something be done to 
alleviate the annoying consciousness of inferiority. ‘‘The reali- 
zation of inferiority makes a man angry with himself and with 
those who are only too ready to taunt him for his short-comings.’’ ” 
If he is actually inferior he seeks to establish his superiority. 


7M. K. Thomson, op. cit., p. 209 

8‘“The so-called inferiority complex, while frequently partaking of the element of 
fear, sometimes expresses itself in emotionally tinged behavior that is quite self 
assertive and arrogant in character. Some experience or sequence of experiences in 
the past, some unfortunate influence of suggestion, or perhaps a thwarted ambition, 
may have created in the individual a sense of incompleteness, inability, or weak 
ness. . . . Im any case, various emotional tendencies have become involved. These 
are stimulated when any situation conditioned to them arises.’’—P. F. Valentine, The 
Psychology of Personality, 1927, p. 287. 

9 {t will be recalled that Alfred Adler advanced the thesis that every neurosis was 
caused by an inferior organ and that the sense of inferiority resulting therefrom 
involved significant psychological consequences. The present tendency is to extend 
Adler’s conception of compensation for inferiority beyond the organie weaknesses 
that he so much emphasized. The term ‘‘ inferiority complex’’ now usually refers to 
feelings of inferiority that have a social instead of a physical origin. 

10 W. F. Vaughan, The Lure of Superiority, 1928, p. 5-6. 
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may be done successfully by facing all of the difficulties in- 
d and finding a compensating way of life, to which society 

; approval. It may be done inadequately by refusing to face 

obstacles and seeking to gain superiority through evasion 

hanisms. 

\lan transeends his inferiority by a process which we have 
most unanimously come to call a compensation mechanism. The 
lividual may compensate consciously or unconsciously. When 

ndividual is thwarted he usually sets out to gain a triumph 
for his ego-eraving, by attempting to show people what he can do. 
He becomes exceedingly ambitious. Even this flare of ambition 

; sometimes blocked, however, and goes awry, and then, rather 
than place the fault of failure upon himself, the individual often 

velops the idea that he is being wronged, discriminated against, 
even persecuted. Religious fanaticism can often be viewed psy 
hologically as compensation for social inferiority. One finds 
strong feelings of self-consciousness in practically all minority 
groups—politieal, religious, social, and racial. Any circumstance 

which jeopardizes one’s ‘‘wish-for-worth’’ may produce 
eeling of inferiority. P. F. Valentine cites the case of a man 

o had an inferiority obsession which arose from the fact of an 
nferior education. 


Being thrown continually with people of a higher culture and 
training, he was subjected to humiliating realizations of inecomplete- 
ness. Habits of behavior in the nature of defense reactions developed. 
He became offensively contemptous of all things ‘‘high-brow’’. Teachers 

ere all ‘‘grafters’’ and ‘‘educated fools’’. The schools were hope- 
essly misguided and ineffectual. Nothing in education was right.” 


The normal way of meeting any thwarting object which jeopar 
lizes one’s ‘‘wish-for-worth’’ is by retaliating on the quid pro quo 
basis. It is a tendency of human nature to resist things or persons 
that block a free expression of the personality. We tend to oppose 
those who contribute to our individual insecurity or well-being. 
However, a manifestation of physical resistance is usually out of 
the question. In like manner, the ‘‘hopeless minority’’ cannot 
expect to cope with the powerful majority unless there be a com 
pensatory something to rely upon. 

Many individuals find denunciation to be the best way to com. 
pensate for the many limitations placed about them—a method 
much superior to retaliation on the quid pro quo basis. If an 
individual wishes to be thought well of by his fellows he must 


Op. cit., 
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— 
control himself and express his strong emotions in ways whic) 
society will sanction. The emotional behavior of man must coy 
stantly be checked and refined. Modern man often becomes afraid 
but seldom will he run; he frequently becomes enraged but onh 
oceasionally will he fight. He checks and sublimates his anger 
into legitimate channels. Anger manifested vocally become; 
a potent form of protest. 

Denunciation is the common method of attack used by many 
individuals, sects, and organizations, who have been blocked j 
their attempt to realize the ‘‘will-to-power’’. One direction whicl 
compensation may take is in damaging or belittling others, and | 
is interesting to note that ‘‘we never belittle those whom we 
actually recognize as being inferior to us’’..” As W. F. Vaughan 
so well expresses it: 


There are always plenty of people who have failed to measure 
to their own expectations and who are only too ready, on that account 
to depreciate others in order to recover some part of their ow 
ascendency. There are two ways to gain superiority: one is to rais 
yourself, the other is to lower your competitors. The desire for powe 
often takes the easier path of disparaging and criticizing the efforts 
of others to win recognition.'® 


When an individual is slighted, rejected, or perhaps assailed 
his ‘‘ will-to-power”’ is thwarted and his ego complex is jeopardized 
His dominating life force, self-assertion, thus hedged in, he becomes 
a restless, dissatisfied, unhappy creature. Having failed to attain 
his ‘‘wish-for-worth’’ in the reality world, his nature strong)) 
demands that something be done to relieve the very unpleasant 
consciousness of mediocrity or failure. A realization of his inferi 
ority only serves to produce an over-development of his ego 
Hence the drive for compensation. 

As has previously been emphasized, denunciation comes nearer 
to being a successful type of compensation than many other com 
pensatory possibilities. We witness such compensatory behavior 
all about us every day. Denunciation is one of the chief weapons 
of attack employed by all minority factions. Who are the more 
vehement and condemnatory, the so-called ‘‘insurgents’’ in the 
halls of Congress, or the ‘‘party in power,’’ which peacefully rests 
in its smug complacency? Who are the more carping and bombas- 
tic, the Socialistic propagandists or the Capitalistic barons? Who 
are the more vituperative and arraigning, the self-styled Funda- 





12 V. E. Fisher, An Introduction to Abnormal Psychology, 1929, p. 115. 
18 Op. cit., p. 34. 
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ilists, whose attitude is largely that of intolerance, or the 

led Modernists, whose policy leans more to the side of 

ation? In each case the answer is the same: the most abu- 

and denunciatory are those who personally feel themselves 

or or who have inbibed the consciousness of inferiority that 

ten so characteristic of minority groups. Those who are in 

ority, either as to numbers or as to power, can hope for 

more than to launch a verbal attack against the ‘‘ powers 

be.’’ Every fresh start of a new religious sect, every new re- 

form movement, every political campaign, furnishes the social psy- 

ogist with a first-class laboratory for a study of the psychology 

denunciation. And whether a study of the individual or of 

group, denunciatory behavior will be found to be very closely 

ted to the inferiority complex, along with other factors, some 
which are perhaps unanalyzable. 

Sublimation of anger into a denunciation reaction has the 

ffect of partially satisfying the angry subject. Society, more- 


r, considers this a legitimate end, since denunciation is much 
erior to physical resistance. When an individual denounces he 
econstructing a situation-response series by responding in an 
other than the primitive way. The emotional tone that ordinarily 
would accompany an original, primitive situation-response series 


s transferred and utilized in channels that society is more likely 
to sanction. Impulse is thereby sublimated; it becomes a factor 
consistently and intelligently codrdinated with other factors in a 
continuing course of action. The feelings of anger that would 
assist one in physically resisting those who jeopardize the ‘‘wish- 
for-worth’’ are directed into energetic fight for one’s cause and 
for one’s self-respect—a fight in which tongue and pen are the 
only implements of warfare. We need safety valves for our most 
potent emotions, and human beings would be more monotonous 
and living would be much more uninteresting than it now is were 
we not subject to various complexes. 
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Part I 


INTRODUCTION 


OQDERN man lives in a complex world which constantly 
M calls upon him for congruous responses to rapidly chang 
ing conditions. The process of adjustment in such a world 
is becoming increasingly complex and requires the adequate fune 
tioning of a physically and mentally integrated individual. It is 
of the utmost importance that any influence which interferes wit! 
man’s adequate relationship to his environment should be perma 
nently eliminated. The segregation of such influences is increas 
ingly imperative when they affect large groups of individuals an¢ 
interfere with inter-group harmony. Race prejudice constitutes 
a major obstacle in the path of harmonious group relationships. 
Let us assume that any aspect of mass behavior is ultimatel; 
reducible to the reactions of a single individual, and that the 
behavior of such an individual, although very complex, may \ 
described largely in terms of physico-chemical change. It wil 
then become the codperative task of the psychologist and sociolo 
gist to discover the nature of these underlying and socially sig 
nificant physico-chemical changes with reference to the situations 
which engender them. Finally, methods for the control of suc! 
changes must be formulated. 

The present paper attempts to reénvisage the problem of race 
prejudice in the following manner: In the light of contemporary 
knowledge of basic mechanisms underlying human behavior; n 
t’.e basis of certain necessary premises which will be advanced 1 
the hope that these will obviate needless confusion in regard to 
terms employed; In dynamic rather than static terms. A criti 
eal review of current theories of race prejudice will precede the 
view to be proposed in the present paper. 

364 
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Part I] 
PREMISES FUNDAMENTAL TO A THEORY OF RACE PREJUDICE 


if we regard man as an aggregate of positive and negative 
particles moving about in a time-space continuum we cannot 
exempt him from those physical and dynamic laws which describe 
differently organized entities in the universe. (So far, no valid 
difference has been discovered between living and non-living sub 

‘s. It appears as if the behavior of both the individual and 
the group is subject to deterministic principles descriptive of less 
complex systems.) We should therefore make premises in 
sociology and psychology just as we make them in other sciences. 
These premises cannot of necessity be as infallible as are those 
of physies or mathematics, (where all variables except those under 
observation are arbitrarily ruled out). A greater degree of cer 
tainty is at least made possible by the acceptance of such assump- 
tions, While at the same time much looseness of interpretation may 
be obviated. 

Our first premise states that: No single cause can ever be 
advanced wm explanation of a social phenomenon except as its 

titious nature is realized. This implies that many so-called 
‘‘causes’’ are merely directly observable aspects or components 
of the total configuration. A too ready acceptance of obvious 
elements leads to hasty generalizations and a corresponding neglect 
of important relationships which, when properly viewed, may 
overshadow the temporary significance of the isolated part, or 
lse endue it with a new importance. The Law of Parsimony de 
mands the fewest hypotheses of cause; it does not require that 
egitimate determinative forces be excluded. 

In the problem of racial prejudice, much has been made of 
superior and inferior races. With a few exceptions, there is 
general concurrence on the view that no such race exists.(1) The 
principle tenets of opposing views are based upon comparisons in 
racial antecedents with regard to development in techniques, reli 
rious advancement or other indications of cultural level. Differ 
ence in attainment between any two groups undergoing comparison 
are also explained by stressing differences in opportunity, tempera 
ment, or habits of mind. Others have pointed out that level of 
advancement is a direct function of adequacy of response to 
environment or needs. 

It seems apparent that such controversies fail to supply a 
rational answer to the problem of superiority or inferiority of 
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different groups. No one would oppose the claim that hier 
archies of ability exist among individuals comprising the group. 
We must also base differences between groups upon a major prem. 
ise for purposes of social classification regardless of the funda. 
mental reasons for such differences. We therefore make our 
second premise which states that: A superior group is one which 
has acquired dominance over its habitat for a long period of time. 
in the course of which it has amassed traditions and records of its 
dommmance technique. Superiority and habitat are therefore in 
separable and are (at first) localized. This means that aside from 
‘‘group egoism’’ which has at times been advanced as an explana 
tion of group cohesion, we find within the group similar reactions 
(broadly speaking) to similar situations; not only are these re 
actions shared but it is tacitly assumed that Meaning and emo 
tional concomitants run in the same channels. As we shall see 
later, this subtle aspect of the overt reactions forms an integral 
part of mutual tradition consciousness. 

Our third premise states, that: An inferior group is so with 
respect to superior group standards and especially so in superior 
group habitats. This applies to negroes on white soil and Levan- 
tines and Celestials in occidental domains. Conversely, the white 
man is the inferior in black habitats unless he carries with him his 
superiority prestige (Cf. Fourth premise). 

Our fourth premise states that: The supe: +* group is con 
stantly striving to maintain its dominance over aabitat. It is at 
once evident that aggressors threaten this dominance ; intimidation 
and war are defense reactions. A group in the decadent stage loses 
its previous superiority over habitat through physical debility 
brought on by over-confidence in dominance technique to the point 
where vigilance is relaxed and lusts gratified. The history of the 
Roman Empire offers an excellent illustration of this process. 
Wells (2) has pointed out that the fall of Rome was not due to 
the irresistible strength of external forces but to the undermining 
effects of internal corruption. Intra-group solidarity within the 
Roman state disintegrated concomitantly with the decay of central 
power and with the aid of factors precipitated by unbearable 
social conditions. For the major portion of the group the domi- 
nance of the empire by barbarians was‘‘. . . not so much a 
conquest as a liberation from an intolerable deadlock.’’ (p. 484) 

Nothing in nature stagnates. Since social groups offer no 
exception to this rule we must assume that direction is either 
progressive or regressive. We have stated that failure to main- 
tain dominance over habitat leads to disintegration. We know 
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ever, that groups develop and grow more powerful as success- 

dominance techniques are accumulated. In order to clarify 
the relationship between increased integration within one group 
nd its effect upon other groups we advance our fifth premise which 
states that: Habitat dominance techniques become so perfected 
in the course of time that energy utilized in the maintenance of 
habitat overflows and, pseudopod-like, extends over into other 
} thitats. 

Part II] 


THEORIES OF RACE PREJUDICE 


Many theories have been advanced in explanation of race preju- 
dice. An endeavor will now be made to critically examine various 
theories in order to determine whether they explain or merely 
emphasize elements in a more complex whole. 

Sumner (3) states that ‘‘ Hostility between groups is based upon 
a recognition of differences’’. There is no apparent reason why 
such recognition should, in itself, breed hostility. Wide differences 
between individuals in the same group are certainly not conducive 
to animosity. Furthermore, there is no reason why differences 
should not give rise to attraction and friendliness. Sumner further 
emphasizes the réle of group competition in the growth of antag- 
onism. This is m>re to the point—for competition challenges the 
survival eapacit.,of the group competed against. However, a 
traditional code x. any homogeneous group binds competitors to- 
gether so that bloodshed and violence are inhibited. The fear of 
extinction or defeat finds an outlet against the ‘‘foreigner’’, who 
is not included in the competition code. 

Among primitive races the elemental fear of status disruption 
(developed as a protective device through early training) is well 
evidenced. ‘‘The Australian black without exception, nurtures 

an intense hatred of every male at least of his own race who 
isastrangertohim .. . hisreasonis .. . that all strangers 
are in league to take his life by soreery.’’ (Pp. 258) Here we may 
note an interesting example of a situation in which prejudice con- 
tinues to exist in spite of the fact that differences, to a large extent, 
are almost effaced. The hatred manifested by the Australian 
black toward a stranger of his own race has its roots in the ever 
present fear of death so imminent in primitive societies. More 
highly developed societies insure the existence of constituent mem- 
bers but cannot guarantee permanence of socio-economic status. 

Sumner and Keller (4) also point out that ‘‘Antagonism is 
present as a cvndition of the struggle for existence and the compe- 
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tition of life; and its first manifestation is the form of violenee 
toward competitors’’: . . . ‘‘violence is effective . . . only 
it is exceedingly costly and has been superseded by measures 

less wasteful and less perilous to society’s existence.” 
(p. 355, Vol. 1) Competition, as we have previously stated, js 
overtly tolerated in a homogeneous group. Competition cannot, 
by itself, be accepted as the cause of group antagonisms. It is q 
necessary element in all group life; its effects upon inter- and 
intra-group behavior depend upon the angle from which it is 
viewed and the relations it bears to other vital factors in the total 
situation. 

Group-egoism grows with the perfection of domination tech 
niques (premise 4). ‘‘The ‘we-group’ and everything it does is 
right and good, while there is an abiding suspicion for the out 
sider or the stranger.’’(4) 

Gumplowitz (5) advances ‘‘Syngenism’’, or the sentiment 
resulting from the approval of the familiar as a consequence of 
being born and bred in proximity, as an explanation of race preju- 
dice. The syngenetic sentiment is apparently a property of one’s 
‘*second nature’’. This hypothesis is inadequate because it merely 
reiterates the ‘‘difference’’ theory, and is contradicted by the 
fact that prejudice and animosity flourishes even when proximity 
of birth and breeding are present. Furthermore, such differences 
might just as well give rise to a feeling of indifference. 

Lasker (6) has stressed the role of institutionalized antago- 
nisms and absorption of adult attitudes in early childhood as a 
cause of race prejudice. It is undoubtedly true that the process 
of prejudice growth, based upon an actual recognition of conflict, 
need not necessarily take place in each individual member of the 
group. Suggestion and imitation do their contagious work among 
those not directly affected by the inter-group situation which initi- 
ates the conflict. Nevertheless, we must not suppose that these 
factors alone serve as causes. The child, in all probability, re- 
sponds to dynamic factors in its social milieu which are to some 
degree independent of earlier training and result from interaction 
between a physically mature organism and its environment. To 
ascribe race prejudice to early training is to disregard those forces 
which originally created and continue to perpetuate it. 

The difference bogey continues to rear its hydra head. ‘‘ While 
the fundamental traits of the negro and white . . . are the 
same, yet differences in native reactions to similar stimuli are 
; and further, ‘‘it is this difference of reaction 
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which largely makes the harmonious adjustment of widely dis- 
similar races to each other and to the environment so diffi- 
eult’’. (7) We find the acceptance of this view rather difficult. 
if ‘‘differences in native reactions to similar stimuli’’ initiated 
prejudices and antagonisms the race would long since have perished 
as a result of sex wars. 

Kershner (8) bases race prejudice upon a fundamental dis- 
like of all that is different. This point-of-view, together with that 
of miller(9) and Royce,(10) who base their theories upon capricious 
and thereafter transmitted antipathies; falls in the category of 
theories which offer no solution to the problem. There is as little 
justification for a theory of antipathy arising out of differences 
as there would be in assuming arbitrarily that differences immedi- 
ately engender curiosity, interest and affection. 

K. Young (11) emphasizes differences in body odor, color, 
touch, costume and speech. This criterion fails to hold when race 
prejudice is present in situations where such differences are not 
patent. It also fails by reason of its emphasis upon differences, 
which is only a symptom and not a cause, as will be pointed out 
later. Young also attributes prejudice to unpredictability of re- 
actions of those outside the ‘‘we-group’’. How can we explain those 
situations in which the reactions of the ‘‘out-group’’ are well. known 
and can be predicted but are at the same time thoroughly dis- 
liked. The point, however, is an important one and merits care- 
ful consideration in any synoptic view of the total phenomenon. 

KMwer,(12) Ross,(13) and K. Miller,(14) in addition to causes 
already mentioned, point to the part played by imitation in race 
prejudice. Kéhler,(15) has demonstrated experimentally that 
imitation is never a process of blind parrotry, but necessitates the 
use of insightful behavior on the part of the imitator. If this is 
true we shall be compelled to discard theories which stress the 
significance of imitation in the genesis of race prejudice. Theories 
of imitation overlook the more significant influences which insti- 
gate the phenomenon. 

Kantor (16) attributes race prejudice to a race’s fallacious 
belief in its own superiority. This immediately raises the question 
concerning the difference between ‘‘real’’ and ‘‘fallacious’’ superi- 
ority. Since no criterion of real or true superiority is presented 
we are forced to reject his explanation because of its vagueness. 

3ogardus (17) posits fear of the strange, ignorance, separa- 
tion, difference in appearance and culture and the setting off of 
latent prejudice by the operation of economic and social competi- 
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tion. In criticism it may be asserted that the strange does not 
necessarily breed fear. As evidence of this we may cite Wat 
son’s (18) experiments with infants, wherein he demonstrated 
that the strange and unusual stimulus, far from repelling the child, 
actually attracts it and elicits approach reactions. 

If by ‘‘latent’’ prejudice is meant an instinctive disposition 
existing in the individual which external situations set off, then we 
need only mention the works of Bernard,(19) Trotter,(20) and 
Thordike,(21) through whom the general view of instincts as 
they affect social life has received a decisive blow. Separation may 
be regarded as a result of conflicts. This is borne out by the 
establishment of pales and Ghettos during the Middle Ages and the 
existence of restricted residential districts at the present time. 
Luschan,(22) holds a view somewhat similar to that of Bogardus. 

Sumner (23) explains racial hatred by referring to the differ 
ences in mores between two groups. He states that ‘‘The real 
reason for the hatred of Jews by Christians has always been the 
strange and forign mores of the former.’’ Peculiarly enough, 
there is no record of inter-group hatred between the Spaniards 
and Indians in the new world in spite of differences in color, speech, 
basic modes of reaction and mores. Antagonism appeared only 
after the strangers had overtly declared their intentions of dis- 
possessing the original inhabitants. Prejudice because of differ- 
ence apparently does not exist. 

The ancient Egyptians hated and suspected the Hebrews ‘‘be- 
cause they retained their customs, manners and speech, even their 
dress’’.(24) At first glance this may seem to support the differ- 
ence theory, although superficial analysis will demonstrate the 
entire absence of explanation. 

The foregoing theories, it seems to the writer, are inadequate 
because they fail to consider the dynamic character of human 
behavior in either the individual or the group. Our first premise 
posited the fictitious nature of simple variables in any phenomenon. 
This premise may profitably be carried over into considerations 
of group phenomena. It seems however to have been entirely 
neglected in previous points-of-view. In addition, no endeavor 
appears to have been made to apply knowledge of individual be- 
havior mechanisms to interpretations of group behavior. What 
now follows is an attempt to reinterpret the mechanism of race 
prejudice in dynamic terms. It is also the writer’s aim to recon- 
cile, if possible those theories which apotheosize ‘‘difference’’ with 
his own view of the problem. 
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Part IV 
A DYNAMIC VIEW OF THE MECHANISM OF RACE PREJUDICE 


Miller,(25) in 1924, advanced the theory of ‘‘oppression psy- 
chosis’’ to account for inter-group friction. By this term he means 
a persistent and abnormal attitude which has its origin in the 
‘balked disposition’’ of a politically, economically, or culturally 
dominated group. It comes about through the frustration of self 
determining impulses and wishes within the group and results in 
persistent and exaggerated mental states. Its major symptoms 
are an exaggerated aggressiveness, so-called racial character- 
istics, and remarkable group solidarity and loyalty. In those 
suffering from the oppression psychosis past experiences have 
made all present slights seem like a continuation of former treat- 
ment. This attitude is the result therefore of previous experi 
ences. 

By itself this view is incomplete. It is our contention, that 
concomitant with this state in the oppressed or inferior group 
there exists an analogous condition in the oppressor or superior 
group which may be designated as oppressor neurosis. By this 
we mean the latently (as far as the mechanism is concerned) 
present and easily aroused fear of status loss as a consequence of 
real or fancied aggressions by an inferior group. 

Kempf (26) has investigated the mechanism of emotion and 
conflict most thoroughly in its relations to neurotic behavior. He 
has pointed out the réle of the autonomic nervous system and the 
entire physiology of the individual in relation to the adaptation 
process. Most significant of his discoveries is the fact that social 
situations are important regulators of man’s physiology, and that 
a person’s whole physiology is frequently ruined by his loss of 
social status. 

Let us see, if we can, what bearing this view might have upon 
the theory of an Oppressor Neurosis and how it provides a mech- 
anism for aggressive, over-compensative behavior so character- 
istie of both the dominant and dominated group. 

The individual should be thought of as an energy system capable 
of storing energy againt emergency situations. Stimulus patterns 
in the environment of the individual, which may rank from mere 
objects to complex social situations (Meanings) are conveyed by 
means of the peripheral nervous system to both the central and 
autonomic nervous systems. Autonomic tensions are set up in 
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the latter which so activate the organism as to bring about a 
resolution of tension. Such a resolution can occur only when an 
adequate energy-liberating response is made with regard to the 
eliciting external situation. Normalecy is maintained when the 
resolution of such tensions is effected by well-adapted responses 
which bring relief to the individual in the shortest time. If no 
adequate response is possible, the individual may suppress the 
tension, which results in general physiological disturbances. When 
failure to suppress the autonomic tension occurs we observe the 
growth of fears which are compensated for by aggressive extro- 
vert behavior in the form of extreme boastfulness, egoism, perse 
cution of weaker individuals, ete. 

The presence of such a process in the individual is of the 
utmost signifience in a thorough understanding of the phenomenon 
of race prejudice. 

Whenever, in primitive societies, the habitat status of a supe- 
rior group was threatened by the aggressions of an inferior group, 
the immediate reaction, conditioned by social and physiological 
factors, was one which aimed at the extermination of the threaten- 
ing force and the restoration of intra-group equilibrium. In more 
civilized societies however, the immediate extermination impulse 
must obviously suffer considerable inhibition and suppression 
which may or may not be successful. When failure to suppress 
occurs fears arise which are expressed in the type of behavior 
exemplified in such movements as Klanism and One Hundred 
Percentism. Any real or fancied aggression which threatens 
habitat status will be amplified and is certain to set off the un 
stable neurosis mechanism of the superior group with its attendant 
persecution (defensive) devices. 

The inferior group also exhibits certain neurotic traits which 
may be readily explained. This group may or may not be actually 
aggressive. In most cases there is no real aggression, since the 
inferior group asks only to be permitted to make the superior 
group’s habitat its own. However, it places itself (unconsciously 
perhaps) in the position of the dominating group and resents any 
attempted attack upon its habitat status—even though such status 
is weakly rooted and comparatively unstable. The behavior re- 
sulting from this intricate situation is very similiar to the behavior 
of the dominating group who regard its manifestations as evidences 
of aggression. Thus, the Oppressor Neurosis and the Oppression 
Psychosis act upon each other in a reciprocal fashion, each aggra- 
vating and perpetuating the other. 
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Part V 
SUMMARY AND RECONCILIATION WITH difference THEORIES 


Now that we have described a possible mechanism and ex- 
ation for the peculiar and socially significant reactions notice- 
in race prejudice behavior let us see if we can not reconcile 
view with these theories which emphasize differences between 
two antagonistic groups. 

[t has been repeatedly asserted in the present paper that racial 

idice arises, not as a result of difference, which is only one 
ment in the total situation, but as a consequence of the inter- 
tion of more intricate dynamic relations. We may briefly sum- 
marize our view by saying that racial prejudice arises when we 
ave on the one hand a dominant, habitat-controlling group and on 
other an ‘‘inferior’’ group making the superior group’s habi- 
ts own. According to our third premise, the superior group 
s constantly striving to maintain dominance over its habitat. 
the inferior group accepts its position placidly and remains 
tic no change in relative equilibrium occurs. However, when 
minor group assumes equality or superiority through achieve- 
in edueation, industry, commerce or other vital fields it 
nperils and threatens the status of the major group. Thereupon 
defensive Measures are commenced which may take all forms 
rom petty annoyance to pogroms. 

The recent antics of the Ku Klux Klan were not measures 
against ‘‘differences’’ but against real or fancied aggressions be- 
cause the ‘upstart, presuming nigger’’ fancied himself as good 

a white man! The ‘‘cursed Jew’’ is not harried because of the 

ference in his basic mode of reactions but because he presumes 
equality or superiority to the Gentile and endangers his habitat 
status. It is obvious that prejudice against the Chinamen is very 
weak in Ohio whereas in California it equals the hatred of the 
negro in the South.(27) 

Lapiére,(28) has shown that the French are less prejudiced 
toward the colored race than we are. If this is true, what happens 
to those theories which posit strangeness, antipathy and differ- 
ences as explanations of race prejudice? We need not search far 
for our answer. Race prejudice flourishes only where and when 
habitat status is threatened. Physical differences serve as indices 


to the inferior group, marking its members as strangers and 
accentuating or symbolizing the really fundamental differences, 
(i.e. absence of participation in tradition and techniques of domi- 
nating the habitat of the superior group). Speech differences 
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instigate fear through threatening the superiority of the dominant 
group in a more subtle fashion. If I do not understand the 
language of a foreigner what is to assure me that he is not 
plotting my death or planning the destruction of the state? He 
may be insulting me. Fear gradually grows into more active be- 
havior (as discussed in Part IV) and gives way to hate, an 
aggressive defense of status. As Christensen (29) has well said, 
‘*ear is near akin to self-assertion in essence and practice. Fear js 
the negative side of self assertion, but its results are the same as the 
results of positive self-assertion, of a man’s satisfaction in the 
display of his own powers.”’ 

Differences are emphasized because they offer the readiest 
rationalization for defense against real or fancied dangers. It 
is easier to detect the enemy when certain qualitative differences 
mark him; it is easier to attack him when these differences are 
readily pointed out. 
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| said, By LEE M. BROOKS 
, : UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
OES spatial isolation cause mental disorder? A representa- 
|) tive number of mental specialists the country over have 
recently expressed themselves on this question. Some sort 
of reply was received from all but a half dozen of the thirty who, 
selected on a geographical basis, were invited to respond to the 
following letter: 


‘We are asking a few psychiatrists to give their opinion in connection 
ith the question of isolation and insanity. 
1. We are puzzled by such a statement as this, taken from a 
periodical : 

Several years ago someone wrote an article in which it was 
maintained that the monotony and lonesomeness of farm homes 
in the West was a leading cause of psychosis. This statement 
has been repeated so often that many people believe it to be 
true. 

Will you be so good as to give your experience or judgment on the 
relation of isolation to insanity? Is isolation causal? 
2. A secondary question,—What about solitary confinement and 


the prisoner ?’’ 


lo dispose of the secondary inquiry first, according to the 
experiences of Auburn, Pentonville, and other prisons a century 
ago, solitary confinement was shown to be dangerous for the 
mental balanee of the prisoner. At present also there seems to 
be general agreement that there is such a thing as prison psychosis. 
However, the expression of opinion on the point is for the most 
part guarded, especially by some of the better known psy- 
chiatrists. One Missourian states flatly that ‘‘solitary confine- 
ment is a cause of insanity’’. Another in Saint Louis does ‘‘not 
believe that solitary confinement alone over a limited period of 
time in an individual who is physically and mentally normal would 
produce, or could produce, a psychosis. It might of necessity 
produce emotional states associated with attitudes of revolt and 
a sense of injustice, but this is far from being a psychosis.’’ A 
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clinic director in Ohio feels that ‘‘solitary confinement will bring 
about a mental breakdown,—the last few months we have had at 
least three such cases.’’ A Texas specialist suggests that 
‘‘the habitual criminal is usually very affective in his reaction 
type, and restraint of any kind is aggravating to such an indi- 
vidual. Also there is the question of blame and rationalized justice 
and injustice which burdens his mind while facing trial and 








punishment. ’’ 

In the literature dealing with pioneer and rural folk con- 
siderable reference has been made to the relationship of isolation 
and insanity especially among sheepherders of the West and 
among farm women in general. This is the major emphasis of the 
present inquiry. Pertinent extracts on the point are quoted 


below: 


Utah: From our record of over 6,000 cases, lonesomeness or isolation 
is rarely, if ever, mentioned as a cause of psychosis. 

Wyoming: There is no question but that sheepherders are especially 
inclined to mental troubles, but on the other hand personal investigations 
of a great many such cases of insanity have revealed undoubted evidences 
of mental derangement considerably antedating the work of sheepherd- 
ing. My personal opinion is that isolation and the lack of proper social 
environment tends strongly to morbid introspection, and it is only natural 
that such a manner of life should be conducive to mental derangement. 

Nebraska: My experience has not tended to confirm the statement 
that isolation per se has been productive of insanity. . . . The indi- 
vidual who isolates himself . . . is often of psychopathic type. We 
do not see isolation in farm homes producing more mental disorders than 
a confining existence in the city. I do believe, however, that monotonous 
existences, without proper social outlets, contribute to personal unhappi- 
ness and thus to nervous depression. 

Minnesota: Monotony and lonesomeness are not limited to western 
farms, ranches, or prairie homes. . . . Many city trades are far more 
monotonous and unhygienic than is the customary rural work with its 
seasonal variation. . . . The justification or motive, voluntary or in- 
voluntary, for isclation is causal for sanity rather than isolation itself 
For some, isolation can be beneficial to mental health. 

Missouri: I do not believe that monotony and lonesomeness in farm 
homes in the West is a leading cause of psychosis. There is no evidence 
which to my mind is at all conclusive that this fact alone has any unusual 
influence in the development of a psychosis. There are many factors, 
however, associated with farm life other than lonesomeness which might 
be effective in disturbing environmental adjustment. The kind of 
person who is satisfied with living on an isolated farm and has not the 
energy to broaden his social and industrial life must be taken into con- 
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Such a person wherever located would very likely respond to 
te qualities and develop a psychosis; not because he is alone, nor 
is living in a large community, but because he has a personality 
which favors the development of a psychosis. 
s: I believe there is a connection between isolation and insanity— 
necessarily isolation in the sense of being alone on a farm. The kind 
ition that is connected with insanity is mental isolation. Naturally 
living by himself far removed from others would find it easier to 
solated. . . . I would point out that most cases of insanity 
the community, and that recovery, when it is achieved, oceurs 
eases are isolated in institutions. 
[t is probable that the isolation of sparsely populated areas of 
has been over-estimated as a cause of psychoses. . . . Persons 


1ing psychotic from such isolation may well have become psychotic 


ner under the strain of city life. 

In my opinion there is no causal relationship between isolation 
sanity. In exceptional cases such a relation may appear to exist, 
ially other factors are present also. 

Kentucky: We have fifty-seven counties from the rural districts of 
Kentucky contributing to our Institution, and as a matter of 
ir admissions are very large from these rural counties as our 

dis has few cities of any size contributing, but I am not of the opinion 
that the monotony and lonesomeness of rural districts are the contributing 
uses of psychosis. 

Louisiana: My experience in this particular phase is limited. I do 
in situational psychoses. The monotony of the housewife’s life 

ally in outlying districts I believe to play a part in mental dis- 

*?pances, 

South Carolina: The causes of psychoses are too complex to be laid 

to any one factor. From several points of view, isolation may be 
idered, theoretically, a factor in producing mental sickness. 
Th schizoid type of personality needs social contacts which are diffic ult, 
if not impossible, of attainment in an environment of isolation. For 
the manic-depressive type, prophylaxis in isolation is difficult because 
the depressions would be harder to break and the elations would 
no suitable means of expressing themselves. In the average indi- 
lual these two types of personality are often so well balanced that it 
is difficult to decide upon the type. Such people do not have need of 
these gross exaggerations for getting their life satisfactions, and loneliness 
would probably not throw them into mental sickness. Such types as the 
constitutionally inferior might be definitely helped by an environment of 
isolation where adaptive needs are few. 

Pennsylvania: Isolation is frequently symptomatic rather than causal. 

It may be a precipitating factor as in solitary confinement, but 
I should think it related to other factors in the personality 


hardly causal. 
The symptoms of a psychosis 


that are more important as causal. 
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are, no doubt, colored greatly by the isolation of farm life, but | would 
not consider isolation as a very prominent causal factor. . 

Massachusetts: (2) Suggestions have been made as to the frequency 
of depressed conditions among farmers’ wives living in sparsely settled 
rural communities, but it is probably a difficult matter to get Statistica] 
data which enable one to pick out the one factor of isolation from other 
causal factors. 

wly own personal opinion is that isolation over a long period of tin, 
might well act as a precipitating factor in an individual who is predisposed 
to mental disease. 

Connecticut: (2) My general judgment is that isolation may operat, 
as an exacerbating and contributive factor in the development of abnormal 
personality trends and abnormal personality organizations. On the other 
hand, the suggestion that monotony as such is the leading cause of psy. 
chosis, or any similar statistical statement is misleading. The reactions 
to monotony and isolation vary enormously in individuals, depending upor 
their fundamental make-up. 

It is my impression and experience that isolation is an important factor 
[ am surprised to find almost no reference is made of it in my books 

Rhode Island: Isolation is an exciting factor in one predisposed or 
with innate psychopathy. 


It is clear from these replies that representative psychiatrists 
do not consider spatial isolation per se a direct cause of mental 
abnormality. They view the problem as one of faulty adjustment 
to the situation rather than the product of loneliness. Isolation is 
rather a precipitating or secondary factor while the organic con 
dition, the experiential factors, and habit patterns of the indi 
vidual are the primary considerations. The stresses and strains 
of pioneer and rural life were probably no more exacting from the 
standpoint of mental adjustment than the conditions arising out 
of the Industrial Revolution and the resultant intensified life in 
the present urban situation. When the country was predominant); 
rural it was perhaps natural that external factors such as isolated 
living conditions should be blamed for what in fact was due to 
internal or personality deficiencies. Neither congested nor scat 
tered living conditions seem to cause insanity but they provoke 
it. As the South Carolina psychiatrist states it: ‘‘The causes 
of psychoses are too complex to be laid to any one factor, since 
the basic difficulty is failure to find a compromise between prim! 
tive nature and present-day living requirements.”’ 

Although the causal relationship of isolation to psychotic 
disorders has long been accepted as practically axiomatic, just 
how much of personality disorganization is due to isolation merely, 
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yw much is due to a life history of nervous instability, re. 

us the question. Organic condition; background of experience 

and habit, attitudes of resentment, guilt, or shame toward the 

past and worry or dread toward the future; a resourceless mental 

condition devoid of sublimative and assimilative interests—all 

these are among the factors which are provocative of mental 
abnormality in the isolated setting. 





A STEP TOWARD THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
OF BEREAVEMENT 


By THOMAS D. ELIOT 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


S sex dominates the first half of life so death dominates { 
latter half. As sex was dodged in vain, so death is dodged 
in vain. As sex is being faced, so death must be faced. 

Kach, indeed, may have a phase, like the far side of the moon. 
which we may never see: life before conception, life after organi 
functional unity ceases. but, hitherto, our sacraments, ceremo 
nials, theologies and taboos have been mere defense mechanisms 
to help us escape from inescapable realities. 

Sex has its sex hygiene, its sex education and its social hygi 
Though far from mastering its arts we are, as a result of researc 
at least aware of certain avoidable errors and certain useful co 
trols and sublimations. There is a mental hygiene of sex. 

But what do we know about the mental hygiene of death? about 
the sublimation of grief? Some of us think we know death, | 
what we know is empirical, like what most of us know about sex. 

We are ‘‘acquainted with grief’’, but while some of us hav 
won out, it has been ‘‘by grace of God and force of habit’’, not by 
knowing ‘‘the truth which makes us free’’. Collectively we hav 
not ‘‘swallowed up death in victory’’ and death still has its sting 

Death has been joked about almost as much as sex: there is 
again a close psychological analogy—the joke is the escape from 
repression of an intolerable reality-experience which cannot be 
seriously faced. When the reality is upon us, it ceases to be funny. 

Great souls have, to be sure, always pondered the problem of 
the cessation of self, and have written great words into the human 
record. They have done so, however, as seers, poets, prophets, 
philosophers, novelists, biographers, not as scientists. Physicians 
have made a beginning on the physiological side, psychologists 
and physicists have shown skeptical or credulous but inconclu- 
sive interest in ‘‘psychical research’’. It remains to apply modern 
techniques of case histories, group studies, and documentary 





* It is interesting to note how certain writers who have faced sex frankly in their 
earlier works have turned toward problems of death in later works: Hall, Carpenter, 
Wells, Shaw, Ellis, Freud, Jung occur to the writer. 
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A Step Toward the Social Psychology of Bereavement 


sis to the attitudes and actual behavior of people toward 
th. Only upon such a basis, slowly to be accumulated, compared 
worked over, can a social psychology of death be built up 
‘+h can be of social value. 
[he art of death should be part of the art of life, even as 
irt of love, but all three are as yet in their infancy, and 
ordinated. 


[he writer has worked out an outline for the preparation or 
ilysis of narratives and case studies of bereavement and of the 
attitudes and folkways which make up the culture-complex which 
accreted about the funeral-crisis. 
[his outline is here presented entire, because it is being used 
essfully after several preliminary drafts, and because it is 
ed that its availability in public print will lead to further 
aboration by others interested in one or more of the numberless 
ts for research suggested thereby.t 


OUTLINE FOR INTERVIEW OR PERSONAL NARRATIVE 


EXPERIENCES OR OBSERVATIONS OF A BEREAVED 
FAMILY 
Report Number 
} WELL: 
xames Will be published from these studies. Retain duplicate if desired. 
portions used will be carefully disguised; therefore you need not 
hesitate to give details honestly. 
Vany points may not apply to your case; please mark each such by a dash—. 
Facts unknown to you, please state ‘‘Unknown’’. Cross out questions you 
object to. 
r all but the obviously brief answers, please use narrative form on 
‘unny. & separate sheets of paper, full size. 
Return all sheets to Prof. Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 


PM Ol 
uman 


PART A 


GENERAL DATA 


nets, 


Preliminary data: 

1. Age of deceased 

3. Religion or Denomination 
4. Profession or calling 





t Duplicate copies will be sent on request to those who express a willingness to 
secure cases for the author. They are printed 344” x81”, one Roman numeral per 
page. The first draft was prepared by Dr. Howard Becker in 1927, under the writer’s 
guidance. 





V. 


Thomas D. Eliot 








5. Name of Informant Address 
6. Profession or calling of informant 
Relation of informant to deceased 
Approximate date of bereavement 
Date of this narrative 
Age, sex, and relationship of survivors in family. (Separate 
sheet if needed) 
Nature of the death: 
Cause of death 
2. Sudden, or how long illness 
3. Painful or comparatively painless 
4. At home, hospital, or elsewhere? 
Describe briefly. 


9 


9 


PART B 
SoctaL RE-ADJUSTMENT AFTER BEREAVEMENT 


Changes in inter-personal attitudes due to bereavement (Use 
separate sheet) : , 

1. Were there any changes in the behavior or sentiments of 
any of the family toward other members of the family, 
following the death? Specify, and try to explain them 
This is an important question for our study. 

2. Were there any changes in the attitudes of members of the 
family toward friends, or toward other outsiders? Explain. 
(E.g. toward business associates, acquaintances, persons 
formerly ignored, sexes, church, gayeties, etc.) 

3. Any marked estrangements or blame-reactions? or, personal 
attachments? 

Effects of bereavement on family life (Important. Elaborate 
the answers on separate sheets. ) 

1. Has family solidarity been increased by the bereavement! 
(If so) How? 

2. Has family solidarity been decreased by the bereavement? 
(If so) How? 

(Both the above answers may possibly be negative or both 
may be positive.) 

3. In what respect has the ‘‘réle’’ or function of the dead person 
been assumed by some survivor? Willingly or unwill- 
ingly? Is the change acceptable to the others? or has it 
eaused misunderstanding or rivalry? 

4. Other noticeable changes in family life or home, due to 
bereavement. 

Changes in religious beliefs or practice following bereavement 
(Important. Use separate sheet) : 

1. What were the beliefs of the bereaved regarding God, his 
goodness or power, immortality, retribution, salvation, 
‘*moral’’ universe, etc. ? 
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2. Did they remain the same after bereavement? (If so) Was 
this comforting, or depressing ? 
3. Did they change after the bereavement? (If so) Was this 
comforting, or depressing ? 
Did any of family abandon or seek the church after the 
bereavement ? 
Any new cult or new religious practice taken up? 
Change in beliefs about death, and change in philosophy 
of life? 


Special questions on immortality (Schiller’s (‘‘You’’ refers 
to the bereaved 

1. Would you prefer to live after death or not? 

2. a. Do you desire a future life under any conditions? 

b. If not, what conditions would be acceptable? 
E.g., would you be content with a life more or less like this? 
What elements in present life, if any, seem to call for its 
perpetuation ? 

3. Explain why you feel or believe as indicated above. 

4+. Does the question of a future life worry you? 


5. Have your beliefs or feelings on the matter undergone any 
changes? Explain. 
6. Would you prefer to know about the future life positively, 


or would you prefer to have it a matter of ignorance, or 
of belief? 


Vemories of the deceased (Separate sheet, please 

1. How doe he bereaved remember the dead pe rson—alive 
and well? ll? or as a corpse? 

2. Is the bereaved person reluctant to think of the dead person? 
Explain. 

3. How often do memories come? Under what circumstances 
especially ? 

1. Describe changes in the nature of the grief felt as memories 
crew older. Were there conscious efforts to revive or repress 
crief? Were they effective ? 

5. Do memories of the dead person seem to come as messages? 

6. Have specifie memories of the deceased affected the outside 


social behavior of the bereaved ? 


Anniversaries, memorials, etc. 

1. Are anniversaries of the birth or death of the deceased 
observed ? How? 

2. Have any memorials to the deceased been set up? (£.g., 
Tablets, portraits, scholarships, buildings, funds, charities. ) 
(If so By whom? Explain motives, symbolism, ete. 


(Not ineluding gravestones 
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PART C 
EXPERIENCES DuRING CRISIS OF BEREAVEMENT 


(If the death was due to illness or eventually fatal accident 

1. How did various members of the family feel and act when 
death was first seen as possible outcome? 

2. As an inevitable outcome? (This may or may not be the 
same reply.) 

Please use narrative form on a separate sheet. 

The following do not exhaust the possible responses to this 
situation: Energetic efforts against death, hiring special- 
ists, optimism, refusal to believe, resignation, sense of re- 
lief (for various reasons), despair, terror, fainting, escape, 
hysteria, offerings, vows, use of magic or superstitious 
rites, religious practices, prayer, calling of priest. 


(If death was not immediate) 

How was the news of impending death broken? 
1. To members of the immediate family. 
2. To any others, if any. 
3. To the dying person. 

Describe here below: 


(If death was not sudden and if facts are known) 

1. What was the reaction of the dying person to the knowledge 
of the possibility, probably, or inevitability of death? 
(Use separate sheet of paper.) 

What physical or social circumstances of the actual ‘‘ passing 
away’’ were such as to affect the behavior of those then 
present or nearby? 


What were the immediate responses of those present to the 
actual death? (E.g., Gestures, hysterics, cries, prayers, 
restraint, refusal to believe, weeping, resignation, failure 
to realize, exaltation, etc.) 

1. Response of physician and nurse, if any. 

2. Response of priest, if any. 

3. Behavior of members of the family, if any present. 

4. Actions of others present, if any. 

b. How were family members present impressed or affected by 
the behavior of the doctor, nurse, priest, or others present 
at the death? (Use separate sheet.) 


Did special cireumstances of the dying moments make notable 
difference in later feelings, memories, beliefs, or conduct of 


the bereaved ? 


XIV. Immediate care of the body: 


1. Position of hands, eyelids, trunk, ete.? 
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2. Covering of face? 


3. By whom? 
4. Who was 
ident 5. 
when 6. 
Type of conveyance 

be the 7. Other remarks.......... 

XV. Notifications of death (Use separate sheet) : 

1. What relatives and friends were notified? How and by 
awry whom ? - 
a 2. What public announcement was made, if any ? 
3. What was the length and tone of this publicity? 
4. How do informant, or family of deceased, feel about such 
notifications ? 


scape, 


itious 


Neighborly services (Separate sheet, if any). 

1. What, if anything, did neighbors or friends offer to do when 
they heard of the death? 

2. Were any of these services actually aecepted and rendered ? 

3. How did the family feel about these specific services by 
outsiders ? 

(For example: Receiving visitors, sending in food, loan of 
ears, loan of other objects, ‘‘straightening’’ of house while 

ledge family is at funeral, notifying other friends). 


cath? 
Condolences ( Separate sheet 


1. Were there visits of condolence before the funeral ? 
If so, please cover the following points: 
a. The persons and circumstances. 
b. Were any such visitors avoided by the bereaved? If so, 
Why? 
e. Were any of the visits received helpful? Why? 
d. Were any of the visits irksome, resented, or unhelpful? 
Why? 
2. Were messages of condolence received ? 
a. From whom and how? 
b. Were any of these messages especially helpful? disliked? 
In either case, why? 
3. Would bereaved have preferred no visits? no messages? 
What is informant’s opinion on what is helpful or jarring 
in such matters? 


Preparation of body for burial (Use separate sheet if needed) : 
1. By whom? (Describe how they acted, what they 


did and said. ) 
2. (If by undertaker) Was there any reluctance or other feel- 


ing about having ‘‘strangers’’ care for body?.........: 
3. Why was this undertaker chosen 
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(If deceased was female) Was body prepared by female 
attendant ? 


Arrangements’’ (Use separate sheet) : 

Who made ‘‘arrangements’’? (Such as calling undertaker. 
choosing lot, casket, date, minister, flowers, notifying news 
papers, policing.) Why this person or persons? 

What influenced the time of burial? 

What influenced the choice of casket? 

What influenced the selection of minister, priest, or rabbi! 

What influenced the decision as to the place for the services! 

What influenced the selection or elimination of elements in 


the services themselves? 
On what ‘‘seale’’ was the funeral? Why? 
. What influenced use and choice of pall bearers? 
9. Informant’s feeling on the above points (3 to 8). 


Interval before funeral (Use separate sheet) : 


ings of family about this? 
2. Was the body watched constantly Over night i 
By whom? 
(If there was a ‘‘wake’’, deseribe behavior and feelings on 
separate sheet.) 

3. What was the general behavior of the family during the 
interval before the funeral? 

Did any members of the family show reluctance to look at, 
or touch, the body? Eagerness? 

5. Was the family or the care of the body affected by the size of 
the home or its location in relation to hospital, church, or 
cemetery? (£.g., farm, tenement, hotel. ) 

Flowers (if any 

1. Why permitted? or why excluded? 

2. By whom purchased or sent? Where sent? 

3. How handled and by whom? 

4. Special pieces? Symbolism? 

5. How used or placed? 

a. before funeral. 

b. at funerai. 

e. in the procession. 

d. at the grave. 

Feelings of family and of informant about flowers at such an 


oceasion. 
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a. (If funeral was held at house) What preparation for funeral 
was made at the home? (Use separate sheet.) 


Old customs (such as mirrors, pictures) ? 


Decoration of door? 

Arrangement of furniture. 
Placing of casket and pall-bearers. 
Placing of family. 


XXII. b. (If funeral was held at wndertaker’s chapel or cemetery 

‘taker, chapel) How was the funeral chapel designed and 
news arranged ? (Separate sheet ) 

Seating capacity. 

Lighting. 

Type of interior decoration (Colors, windows, platform, 
rabbi? ete. ) 
vices { 4. Equipment, furniture, style, taste, ete. 
nts in . Placing of casket. 

Placing of family and pall-bearers. 

Relation of driveway to chapel. 


XXII. ec. (If funeral was held at a church, synagogue, or lodge room) 
How was the auditorium arranged for the services? 
(Answer on separate sheet. Cover such points as plac- 
ing of casket - use of ushers: placing of family ; ‘*roping 
t’’; lighting; ritual objects; special costumes; plac- 
ing or removal of flowers; use of ushers; placing of 
pall-bearers, etc.) 
Was there a procession from home or undertaker’s to the 
echureh? If so, how organized ? 


or 


XXIII. The funeral audience (Answer on separate sheet) : 

1. Approximate attendance 2. Describe feelings of 
family about the attendance (such as hoped for, unexpected, 
gratified, etc.) 

Special persons, personages noted among those present. 

Character of clothing noted. 

Demeanor and reactions of those present. 

Effects of behavior of members of audience upon members 
of family. 

Did the behavior of those at the funeral seem sincere? 
erude? perfunctory? conventional? uncalled for, ete.? was 
any of it resented by informant or family? 


The funeral service (Use separate sheet, please) : 

1. Was it conventional for the group to which the family 
belongs? 

. General type of ceremonies (£.g., Catholic, Jewish, Ortho- 
dox, Protestant, Masonic) 

3. Order of procedure in the service. 
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General emotional tone of the service. 

Approximate length of service. 

Was the sermon short, long, comforting, conventional. ete ° 
(Text, if recalled) Choice of scripture? 

Was there a separate eulogy? by whom? 

Details of music: vocal, instrumental, specific selections. 
who rendered it? 

9. Attitudes of family and informant toward the service. 


The funeral procession (Use separate sheet, please) : 
1. How was the going-out from the home, chapel, or ciurel 
arranged ? 
In what order were cars filled? 
In what order did they proceed to the cemetery (or other 
destination ) ? 
What traffic regulation was provided? 
What kind of car was that which carried the body? How 
decorated ? 
Any special marks for the cars of the procession? 
Any special features in procession (marchers, band, banners, 


etc.) ? 


XXVI. Burial, vault, or cremation: 
1. Which? 
2. Why? 
3. Family’s attitudes on above methods of disposal. 
4. Informant’s attitudes? 


XXVII. Transportation (if any) : 
1. Was body sent to another locality? Why? 
2. What ‘‘red tape’’ involved? 
3. Who accompanied it? (Feelings and behavior, if known) 
4. How dealt with on arrival? 
5. If second funeral service or lying in state was held, follow 
outline as for the first services. 


XXVIII. (If burial) The cemetery (Use separate sheet) : 

1. Had burial plot been owned or purchased in advance of 
this death? Explain. 

2. What factors affected choice of cemetery? of location of lot? 

3. ‘‘Perpetual care’’ included? 

4. Family or religious factors. 

5. Deseribe the cemetery. 

(If other form of disposal) Describe the mausoleum, crema- 

torium, columbarium, or other repository. 


XXIX. Last rites (Use separate sheet) : 
1. The weather. How, if at all, did it affect the ceremonies! 
the feelings of participants? 
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2. How was the grave (or other provision for disposal) arranged 
on arrival of procession? How were participants arranged ? 

Were members of family or informant noticeably affected by 
the sight ? 

Describe the services at this place, including their effects 
upon participants’ feelings or behavior. 

Were the services or behavior or feelings of those present 
considered unusual or unconventional in any respect? 

Casket lowered in presence of family? Effects? 

Karth thrown in while family present? Effects? 

Special features if other than burial. 


After the burial (or other disposal of body) (Use separate 
sheet) : 

1. Any reluctance to leave grave on part of members of family? 

How returned to home? 
How 3. Home rearranged in absence? 

Guests accompany family to home? 
Entertainment provided? 
Special post-funeral customs or rituals? Mourning clothes? 
Cards or letters of acknowledgement sent to friends? 
Calls received: describe. Helpful, irksome, gratifying? 


Behavior of family during funeral and post-funeral period: 

1. Deseribe the reactions of each in turn, with any noticeable 
changes of mood. Emotions or sentiments expressed or 
repressed. What stimuli prompted changes in their 
behavior ? 

2. Were any elements in the situation or events peculiarly 
trying, depressing, exciting, or comforting? 
(Answer fully the spirit of the above questions.) 


Monument, Stone, Epitaph; Care of Grave: 
1. Material and form. Why? 
Size and costliness. Considered proportionate to means? 


9 
3. Symbolism. 
4. Who chose? Who purchased? 
5. How long after the death? 
6. Epitaph? Who chose it? Motives? 
(Use separate sheet for longer answers. ) 
By whom? Their behavior 


7. How frequent visits to grave? 

on these occasions? 

8. What type of care or decoration provided for grave, and 
by whom? 

9. Change in visits and care, later? Explain. 


XXIII. Disposal of personal belongings: 
1. Was there any attempt to preserve the room (or other haunt) 
of the deceased exactly as he left or used it? 
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What was done with clothes and other articles of utility? 
Motives? 
What was done with jewelry, or other articles of value or 

sentiment? Motives? 
Were there efforts to conceal belongings, to avoid painful 
memory ? 
Were there efforts to place mementoes conspicuously, to 
remind the bereaved, or to symbolize the spiritual presence 


of the deceased ? 


PART D 
COMMENTS 


XXXIV. Re action of informant to this study (Frankly!) : 
1. How did informant feel when first approached in regard to 

this study? Explain. 

2. Did you feel different after explanations or after reading 
the outline? How? 

3. Was there a resistance or temptation to postpone the inter- 
view or writing for one reason or another? Explain. 

4. What portions of the narrative proved difficult? Why? 

5. How do you feel now? 


XXXV. Comments of interviewer or analyst: 





THE SORROW OF BEREAVEMENT * 


By HOWARD BECKER 


SMITH COLLEGE 


-Sence GREAT deal of attention has been paid by ethnographers to 
. the intense fear of death and the dead manifested by 
‘‘savages’’. It may be, however, that preliterates mourn 
for the deceased in quite as loving and sorrowful a fashion as we 
do, but that the early observers, many of whom were missionaries 
well-defined standards of propriety for all the great crises 
ife, recorded only the ‘‘heathenish’’ and ‘‘outlandish’’ aspects 
mourning ceremonies and funeral rites. Be that as it may, 
iding the fact remains that most of the accounts we have stress the 
ence of the fear element in mourning and disposal customs, 
nter- so that any discussion of what Shand calls the ‘‘laws of sorrow’’' 
focus upon the literate peoples who have left their own 
cords—who have not had to trust to the tender mercies of the 

ore or less unsympathetic observer. 

Because of these written records, we have a rich store of mate- 
at hand for the analysis of the social psychology of bereave- 
among literate groups. Although these materials are not 

organized in so-called scientific or academic form, they are none the 
valuable. McDougall says on this point: ‘‘1 shall use the term 
‘psychology’ and ‘psychologist’ to denote the scientific varieties; 
in doing so, I shall imply no disrespect for the achievements 
this sphere of poets and biographers and writers of romance. 
wise psychologist will regard literature as a vast storehouse 
information about human experience, and will not neglect to 
draw from it what he can.’’ * 

The psychologist who up to date has made what many scholars 
regard as the most effective use of the vast store of material, 
ancient and modern, which illustrates the workings of the primary 
emotion of sorrow is A. E. Shand, in his book, ‘‘The Foundations 
of Character’’. Shand differs from McDougall in his classifi 
cation of the primary tendencies and emotions, although funda- 
mentally they begin at the same point. He has, as primary 
emotions, fear, anger, disgust, wonder, joy, and sorrow; and as 





* Manuscript received June 6, 1932. 
1A. F, Shand. The Foundations of Character, London, Macmillan, Second Edition, 
1920, Chapter X. 
2,W. McDougall. An Outline of Psychology, London, Methuen, 1923, p. 9. 
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the goal-seeking tendencies (instincts) connected with each oj 
these emotions respectively he has flight and concealment, com 
bat or pugnacity, repulsion, the maintenance of a_pleasurab) 
process already existing, curiosity, and aversion or repugnance, 
He classes hunger and sex as appetites, not as goal-seeking tend 
encies, and introduces another category which he calls impulses. 
needs, or wants, and in which he places exercise and repose. 

Any or all of these emotions, tendencies, appetites, or impulses 
may be organized in the greater systems of the sentiments. For 
example, according to Shand, parental love, a sentiment, includes 
in its system nutritive, defensive, sportive, and offensive ‘‘in 
stincts’’, using the latter term to cover appetites, impulses, and 
goal-seeking tendencies or instincts proper. The same sentiment 
may include in its organization, at one time or another, all of the 
important primary emotions of fear, anger, joy, and sorrow. 

This brief indication of the general nature of Shand’s theory 
will suffice for our purposes here. The fact significant for the 
present study is that whatever the outcome of the instinct-contro 
versy may be, Shand, by the use of these thought-forms, has 
arrived at certain empirical principles which can be used as 
categories for grouping various extremely complex forms of be 
havior. He calls them (rather grandiloquently, to be sure), 
‘‘laws’’, but claims nothing more for them than this: ‘‘ How long 
it took me before I saw the necessity of being content with good 
working hypotheses! Hence, as I only try to find such hypotheses, 
to interpret the facts of character as far as I have grasped them, 
I do not put them forward in the form of finally adequate theories 

And I have sought to give them such form that they can 
be made use of by others without being wholly abandoned.”’ 

About a fifth of Shand’s book is given over to a discussion of 
sorrow, and it is to this that our attention will be directed. The 
balance of this article will be devoted to a greatly condensed ex 
position of the theories and empirical principles therein contained, 
with illustrations drawn from case studies made by the writer 
(10 in all) and from a wide range of literary sources. The writer 
will also offer a good deal of interpretation of the principles them- 
selves. Of course, only such principles and illustrations of sorrow 


as have a bearing on the social psychology of bereavement will 


be considered.‘ 


8 Shand, op. cit., pp. vii-—viii. 

+It should be noted that the present article is a highly condensed version of part 
of a lengthy unpublished study of the social psychology of bereavement. The origina! 
impetus that led to this study was due to Prof. T. D. Eliot of Northwestern University 





The Sorrow of Bereavement 


Sorrow is extremely difficult to interpret and analyze; its 

of expression is perhaps greater than that of any other 

iry emotion, so that sometimes there seems to be a real 
rence in kind between its diverse manifestations. 

ere is, for instance, the sorrow that gives free vent to its 

e in outward behavior. In this sort we have a close resem 

' to some preliterate ‘‘frenzied’’ mourning customs, where 

dows searify their faces or-brothers beat each other over the 

id with jagged clubs. One example among many must suffice: 


pulses 
For 

‘ludes 
‘in ‘*She willfully her sorrow did augment 

And offered hope of comfort did despise; 

Her golden locks most cruelly she rent, 

And seratched her face with ghastly dreriment; 

Ne would she speak, ne yet be seene, 

But hid her visage, and her head down bent 


Then, besides the violent kind, there is the sort that is tearless 
d mute. DeQuincey in interpreting this says: ‘‘The sentiment 
which attends the sudden revelation that all is lost! silently is 
gathered up into the heart; it is too deep for gestures or for words; 
nd no part of it passes to the outside’’. Some illustrations of 


] 
| 
i 


ure), this type follow: 
. 


ion?’ 


ied ‘I tell you, hopeless grief is passionless ; 
ee That only men incredulous of despair, 

Half-taught in anguish, through the midnight air 
Beat upward to God’s throne in loud access 


Of weeping and reproach. Full desertness 


PSAs 


In souls as countries lieth silent-bare 

Under the blanching, vertical eye-glare 

Of the absolute Heavens. Deep-hearted man, express 
Grief for thy Dead in silence like to death, 

Most like a monumental statue set 

In everlasting watch and moveless woe 

Till itself erumble to the dust beneath 

Touch it; the marble eyelids are not wet; 

If it could weep, it would arise and go.’ 


‘My lighter moods are like to these 
That out of words a comfort win; 
But there are other griefs within, 
And tears that at their fountain freeze.’ 
5’ Spenser, Faérie Queene. 
*De Quincey, Suspiria de Profundis. 


Browning, E. B., poem ‘‘Grief’’. 
’ Tennyson, poem ‘‘In Memoriam’’, XX; 9-12. 
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‘‘Hlome they brought her warrior dead; 
She nor swoon’d nor utter’d ery. 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
She must weep, or she will die.’’® 


‘*() hearts that break and give no sign 
Save whitening lip and fading tresses 


‘*Some of life’s sad ones are too strong to die, 
Grief doesn’t kill them as it kills the weak, 
Sorrow is not for those who sit and ery 
Lapped in the love of turning t’other cheek, 
But for the noble souls austere and bleak, 
Who have had the bitter dose and drained the eup, 
And wait for death face fronted, standing up.’’ !! 


There is a third type of sorrow which is without either th 
impulsiveness of the first or the concentration and self-control of 
the second, but which sinks under the sense of weakness and dis 
ecouragement. This is the sorrow which the physiologists describe 
as having a ‘‘paralysing action . . . over the voluntary mus 
cles’’, and as accompanied by a ‘‘feeling of fatigue, or heaviness”’ 
This type, while it is sometimes the immediate effect of misfo 
tune, is also the subdued state into which violent sorrows pass 
after they have exhausted the individual. Some excerpts from 
case-studies made by the writer illustrate this kind of sorrow wit! 
surprising aptness: 

‘*Most striking fact about after-effects of bereavement was lassitud: 
mind and body. Under strain for long time before suicide. When expected 
blow finally fell (she had made an attempt at taking her life about tw 
years before, and continually talked about doing it again), felt as if load 
had been lifted, but no renewal of energy came—depression instead.” 


‘*Necessity of attending to details of funeral, ete., seemed to enable 
husband to ‘carry on’; but after all was over, very marked slump in 
physical and mental energy. Formerly very methodical and neat, but just 
after funeral, and for some time, became ‘positively sloppy’ in habits— 
nothing seemed to matter much; nothing not absolutely necessary evoked 
enough energy for carrying out. No appetite.”’ 





® Tennyson, song ‘‘Home They Brought Her Warrior Dead’’, in poem ‘‘The 
Princess’’, Part V. 

10 Holmes, poem ‘‘ The Voiceless’’, lines 17-18. 

11 Masefield, poem ‘‘The Widow in the Bye Street’’, Part VI, septet 35, in Poems 
and Plays of John Masefield, New York, Maemillan, 1923, v. i., p. 245. 

12 Lange, ‘‘La Tristesse’’, Les Emotions. 
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When body was finally interred there was marked ‘slump’ in energy 
ity to think—‘everything was all over and nothing seemed of 


Felt in Epicurean frame of mind (not in popular sense); wanted 

innoticed, as simply as possible. ‘Live and let live.’ Wanted no 

responsibility—daughter an encumbrance. General feebleness 

ndulgence. Wanted to talk about situation to those who had not 

ife. Compared feelings with another man who had lost wife under 
‘ircumstaneces, and agreed on numbing effect of bereavement 


times as though it had not been.’’ 


\gain, a fourth type of sorrow frequently appears, the opposite 
the third, for it is not accompanied by a feeling of fatigue or 
tration, but by an activity approaching frenzy. This may 
em somewhat like the first type, but in the first type the frenzy 
; directed against the individual himself; in the fourth it may 
against others, as DeQuincey deseribed it in the ‘‘Mater 
lenebrarum’’.'* Again, Lear curses his daughters in his grief, and 
ries, ‘*O, let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven! Keep me 
temper; | would not be mad.’’ “ 
Varied as these four types are, however, they differ only in 
so far as the element of sorrow is concerned. Their con- 
rasts are the result of temperament, extravert or introvert as 
he case may be, in differing measures. Habitual attitudes also 
play a large part; the way in which the individual has obtained 
gratification of other thwarted desires may determine behavior 
when the wishes for response, etc., are thwarted by bereavement. 
(hus we may have the sullen type of sorrow, or the tantrum type, 
or even the combative type in which anger is directed upon an 
external ‘‘ecause’’ or scapegoat, t.e., doctor, nurse, relatives, or 
God. 
lhe first type, in which frenzy is directed against oneself, is 
perhaps less mixed with other sentiments than the others; the 
second is changed in outward form by the effect of self-control: 
our deepest love for others, as well as convention and the self- 
regarding sentiment, may lead us to restrain the expression of 
emotions. The third type differs from the first chiefly by the 
fatigue or prostration which marks it. Sorrow, when prolonged, 


; 


ends to have a depressing effect, even if, sometimes, its immediate 


’ 


DeQuincey, ‘‘Our Ladies of Sorrow’’, in Suspiria de Profundis. 


* Act I, scene 5. 
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effect is stimulating.” The fourth is clearly a mixed type and 
illustrates the frequent union of anger with sorrow in energetic 
persons. 

‘‘The four types we have been considering are not then based 
on inherent differences of the tendencies or instincts comprised jy 
sorrow . . . but merely on the different degrees of energy 
which belong to it, or on the degree in which it is controlled or 
elicits anger.’’ *® 


Moreover, sadness, melancholy, Gray’s ‘‘leuchocholy’’ and his 
other sort, ‘‘black indeed’’,"’ Weltschmerz, low spirits, melancholia, 
and melancholia agitans (the latter two pathological) are all vari 
eties of sorrow, but neither they nor the four varieties previoush 
considered disclose the essential nature of sorrow itself, because 
all these manifestations can be shown to be determined either }y 
the influence of some extraneous system, such as anger or fear, 
by fluctuations of the amount of energy present in the organism, 
by basic temperamental trends, or by attitudinal habits. Con 
sideration of these types therefore teaches us nothing concerning 
the causation of sorrow—about its actual essence. 

But our analysis has shown that when disconnected from other 
influences its varieties seem to be reducible to two, the depressed 
and the excited, and that these are conditioned by the degree of the 
sorrow-producing stimulus on the one hand and the amount ol 
energy present to resist sorrow on the other—by the strength of 
the will-to-live, which seeks the continuance of stimuli affording to 
the organism a sense of the furtherance of life. Let us formulate 
this conclusion as a principle of the causation of sorrow: 

1) ‘‘When either a primary impulse, or a desire, or a sentiment 
is frustrated, sorrow tends to be evoked, in proportion, other things 
equal, to the strength of the impulse, or desire, and the degree of its 
frustration.’’ 1* 

This is the first of the empirical principles which will be used 
in this article. Assuming it to afford an adequate explanation ol 


15 Cf. the following, from case-studies made by the writer: 
‘*T was surprised at my own ability to keep going, especially as I had been 
under great strain just before I got news of the death. Then when this word 
came, I thought I’d break down, but I didn’t. Surprised at myself.’’ 





‘*Immediately after the death of his grandfather, subject got very little sleep 
In spite of this fact, and in spite of additional fact that he is of frail physique, 
he felt himself buoyed up by an unusual access of strength—no feeling of weak 
ness or unusual fatigue.’’ 
16 Shand, op. cit., pp. 304-305. 
17 Gray, Letters, quoted by Arnold, Chap. ‘‘Gray’’, Essays and Criticisms. 
18 Shand’s ‘‘law’’ No. 58. Numbers hereafter given in footnotes are Shand’s. 
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tusation of sorrow, the next question is: What difference 
‘occurrence of sorrow make to the impulse which has been 
trated? 
Shand answers this as follows: ‘‘Sorrow appears to have one 
pal impulse—the ery for help or assistance. It is the emotion 
veakness, the expression of failure . . . sorrow is a system 
possesses a characteristic impulse, first manifested in the 
’s instinctive ery for help, a little later by watching its 
proaches; the ery itself becoming more distinctive of sorrow, 
oining itself to articulate language, appealing for relief, dis 
tion, sympathy. 
‘But yet we cannot rightly understand sorrow unless we bear 
nind that though primary, and one of the first emotions, if not 
irst to be manifested in child-life, it is not independent, but 
always related to a frustrated impulse, emotion, or sentiment 
ch is the cause of its emotion; and that even where it wells up 
; as a mood it must still imagine such frustration, in order to 
uder its state intelligible.’’ *” 


‘rom this point on we shall cease following the analysis by 
which Shand arrives at his various empirical principles, and 
merely state the principles themselves with occasional comment. 


») 


é ‘‘The sorrow of love is ever attracted to the beloved object, 
ind in diverse ways, strives to maintain all that remains of the former 


> 20 


inion.’ 


Literature is full of expressions of this universa! tendency of 
sorrow at the loss of a loved object. When the attraction is opposed 
becomes obstinate, and, like other obstructed impulses, often 
manifests anger. Rachel mourns for her children, and ‘‘will not 
be comforted’’. In the first stage of sorrow the attraction is so 
strong that bereaved persons may become ‘‘voluptuaries of grief”’, 
and may endeavor to maintain the painful remembrance of the 
object, and the painful state of sorrow itself. For example, a man 
who had lost a little boy says: 
Took walks with wife through parks and other places where child 
played, and spoke to each other often—‘Here’s the place where Dick 
such a good time that day,’ ete. This was too much of a strain—it 
rrific. I coined a phrase to express the state we had drifted into; 
vere ‘voluptuaries of grief’. We had no right to subject ourselves to 
torture in the name of loyalty to the dead.’’*' 





’ Shand, op. cit., pp. 314-318. 
20 No. 59. 
| Case-study made by writer. 
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Mrs. Gummidge, in extenuation of her perpetual self-pity, says: My 
troubles has made me contrary. I feel my troubles, and they make 
contrary. I wish I didn’t feel ’em, but I do. I wish I could be hardens: 
to ’em, but Il an’t. . .’ Mr. Peggotty . . . looked round upon a 
and .. . said ina whisper: ‘She’s been thinking of the old ’un!’’’2 

And Tennyson, who calls sorrow ‘‘cruel fellowship’’, and 
‘‘sweet and bitter in a breath’’, yet invokes her to dwell with hin. 
and be ‘‘no casual mistress, but a wife’’. * 
‘Ah, sweeter to be drunk with loss, 

To dance with death, to beat the ground, 
Than that the victor hours should scorn 
The long result of love and boast, 
‘Behold the man who loved and lost, 

But all he was is overworn.’ ’’ ** 


‘Still onward winds the dreary way: 
[ with it, for I long to prove 

No lapse of moons can canker love, 
Whatever fickle tongues may say.’’ * 


It must be noted that the type of sorrow so amply illustrated 
is the ‘‘sorrow of love’’, and the next illustration tends to show 
that where love is absent, there is no impulse of attraction to th 
bereaved, nor is there any attempt to conserve memories. Sor 
there may be, but not the sorrow of love. 

This man, a case-study of whom furnishes this example, had 
lost all real love for his wife because she had erred sexually with 
another man, and though he continued to live with her, and r 
tained somewhat of a ‘‘friendly feeling’’ toward her, real lov 
was absent. When her suicide finally occurred, his feelings took 
the following form: 

‘When he first saw her dead body, there was no kissing or clinging t 
body—this might have happened if unfaithfulness had not taken ‘the 
bloom off the romance. She had always expressed desire for the more intan 


gible and spiritual things in marriage, and then for the thing to happen 
that did happen—!’ Memories of his wife, because of her unfaithful- 
ness and the distressing circumstances of her death, were mostly unpleasant, 
and ‘I make a deliberate effort to bar them from my mind. The painfu 
and interminable discussions of the last few months, and the psychopathic 
nature of her personality, with its intensity and strain and stress, mak 


22 Dickens, David Copperfield, Everyman’s Library ed., Chap. iii, p. 37. 
23 Tennyson, op. cit., LIT and LIX. 

24 Tennyson op. cit., I; lines 11-16. 

25 Tennyson, op. cit., XX VI; lines 1-4. 
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my dreams of her very unpleasant.’ Wife made good deal of Christ- 
so first Christmas after tragedy sent daughter to country and went 
himself to friend’s in order to prevent memories. ‘When painful 
s came up, I willed not to think of them. It was a necessary means 

elf-defenee.’ Glad to send clothing and other belongings to wife’s 
because of painful associations. Keeps things associated with her 
sight as much as possible. House took fire shortly after death; 
‘t not altogether sorry this occurred, because it destroyed some memen- 
vould not otherwise have had_courage to get rid of. Did not deliber- 
y destroy anything, but would be glad ‘if some of the things wore out.’ 
d some of his letters to wife after suicide—after marriage had 
metimes written every day when he or she was away—but cannot yet 
himself to burn her letters. Does not look at her pictures, which 
ps for form’s sake, because spiritual break between them ‘too final, 
rrevocable.’ ’’ *® 
So from these examples, both where love does and does not 
st, it may certainly be re-stated that 
‘The sorrow of love is ever attracted to the beloved object, 
nd in diverse ways, strives to maintain all that remains of the 
former union.’’ 


3) ‘*The sorrow of love tends to restore that state of the beloved 
object, or that relation to it, the loss or destruction of which is the 


iuse of the sorrow.’’ ** 


(nd in the case of a man who lost his mother by death, we have 
| surprising variation of this same impulse of restoration: 


Sight of upturned earth and grave evoked ‘a surprising reaction’— 

important thing I’ve got to tell you. When I was a little kid I 

terribly afraid of death as soon as I got to know about it. I used to 

|’d be an exception to the general rule. Even in after life, I never got 

to the idea, although I’ve cut up lots of ‘stiffs’. But do you know, 

| saw my mother tucked away down there in that grave, I had no 

f death—none at all. I’d just as soon have cuddled up down there 

: her as not, and since that time I haven’t had the least fear of death. 
asters remember noticing at the time that the grave wasn’t so very deep, and 


amram t sort of brought her home to me. Yet, when the coffin was being lowered 


9R 


pain!’ @ into the grave, I wanted to holler, ‘Stop!’ ’’? 
opathi 


mak Heine, the poet, says explicitly that he would—nay, will— 
P ‘cuddle up down there beside’’ his sweetheart, shouid she die: 


2¢ Case-study by writer. 
27 No. 60. 
® Case-study by writer. 
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‘*Mein siisses Lieb, wenn du im Grab, 
Im dunkeln Grab wirst legen, 
Dann will ich steigen zu dir hinab, 
Und will mich an dich schmiegen. 


Ieh kiisse, umschlinge und presse dich wild, 
Du Stille, du Kalte, du Bleiche! 
ich jauchze, ich zittre, ich weine mild, 


7 90 


Ich werde selber zur Leiche.’ 


Poe says much the same thing: 


‘*For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In the sepulehre there by the sea 
In her tomb by the sounding sea.’’ *° 

The suicidal impulse to restoration may be explicit. For 
example: ‘‘He resolved to die in this sorrow, having no other 
pleasure than that of following his child to the tomb.’’ 

If the secondary belief in immortality is strong, there may b 
some such reaction as the following, in which the urge of th 
sorrow of love for restoration is quite as plain as in former 
examples: 

‘Immortal, I feel it and know it, 
Who doubts it of such as she? 

But that is the pang’s very secret,— 
Immortal away from me.’’ ** 


These illustrations sufficiently exemplify the principle that 
‘‘the sorrow of love tends to restore that state of the beloved 
object, or that relation to it, the loss or destruction of which is 
the cause of the sorrow’’. 


Principles 4, 5, and 6 below are in a way corollaries and re- 
eapitulations of what has preceded. 


29 Heine, ‘‘Lyrisches Intermezzo’’, XXXII; 1-8 from Buch der Lieder, Insel ed 
p. 105. 

80 Poe, poem ‘‘ Annabel Lee’’, 16th stanza. 

$1 Calvin, Institutio, 332, quoted by Littré, art. ‘‘Tristesse’’, Dictionnaire. (Trans 
lation writer’s). 

82 Lowell, poem ‘‘ After the Burial’’, 7th stanza. 


, 
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+) ‘‘Whenever the impulse of joy which maintains the state on 

vhich it is dependent is interrupted, so that the joy also is at an end, 
tends to elicit an impulse to restore that state.’’ *% 

5) **The absence, injury or destruction of an object of joy tends 

to arouse a type of sorrow which is distinguished by its impulse of 

restoration, and derives from the preceding joy an impulse of attrac- 


tion to its object.’’ 34 


6) ‘‘ According as these impulses of attraction and restoration of 
sorrow are furthered, impeded, or frustrated, the emotion is itself 
diminished, increased or reaches its maximum.,”’ *® 

These principles state, in terms of arrested impulse, the cause 

the types of sorrow described in principles 2 and 3. In one 
way or another, the will-to-live has met with a force stronger than 
tself, or one of its attendant wishes for response or recognition 
has been thwarted. 


7) ‘*The intensity of emotions is proportioned, other things being 
equal, to the degree in which they contrast with preceding or accom- 


pany ing states.’’ 36 


may bi As a corollary: 

or the _ 

Feumes 8) ‘‘Sorrow tends to be increased by the close precedence of joy, 
ind in proportion to the clearness of our remembrance of it in our 

xperience; and again, by perceiving the signs of joy around us, and 


n a less degree by the thought that, while we sorrow, others rejoice.’’ ** 


Thus, Dante says, 


‘*‘No greater grief than to remember days 

+] Of joy, when misery is at hand.’’ ** 

Co nat ° . 

eloved Another great poet repeats it: 

hich IS ’ 
a sorrow’s crown of sorrows is remembering happier 


’ 39 


things.’ 


Many more illustrations of this same principle might be adduced 
space permitted. 





88 No. 61. 

84 No. 62. 

35 No. 63. 

86 No. 64. 

87 No. 65. 

#8 Dante, ‘‘Inferno’’, canto V, lines 68-70, The Divine Comedy, Cary’s translation. 
*® Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 
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(9) ‘‘Sorrow tends to be diminished by the close precedency and 
by the rembrance of other sorrow in our experience, and again by 
perception of the signs of sorrow around us, and in some, though in 
a less degree, by the knowledge of such suffering.’’ 


A Spanish author observes: ‘‘One sorrow soothes another’s 
bitterness,’’*® and another says, ‘‘To think of bygone sorrows 
soothes the troubles of today.’’*' The working of this principle 
is further shown by the fact that if the evil from which we suffer 
seems peculiar to ourselves, or not fairly distributed in the world, 
we are apt to have an angry feeling at its injustice. Here is one 
aspect of the ‘‘problem of evil’’ about which so much Christian 
theology centers. Men wonder why they seem singled out for 
misfortune, and like Job, curse their day and the Maker thereof. 
Some, however, find comfort in the notion of a suffering Saviour, 
bearing perpetually the miseries and sins of the world. ‘‘My 
thology tells us that the Gods are not exempt from suffering; its 
aim, I suppose, being to lighten our sorrow at death by the thought 
that even deities are subject to it.’’ ** And ‘‘it is a consolation”’, 
says Seneca, ‘‘to a humble man in trouble that the greatest are 
subject to reverses of fortune, and a man weeps more calmly over 
his dead son in the corner of his hovel, if he sees a piteous funeral 


proceed out of the palace’’.** It was observable in the World 
War that, as in the face of other shared disasters, the frequency 


of bereavement was one factor in mitigating grief. 

But when some sensitive soul ponders on the amount of misery 
and grief about him, and thinks of its implications in terms of the 
‘‘problem of evil’’, the opposite may result, as in the following 
example: 

‘*That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more. 
Too common! Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break.’’ ** 

This is a product of rational reflection, however, and not 
a primary emotional reaction, so that our principle stands un- 
shaken. ana 

(10) ‘‘In proportion as the event which causes sorrow is both 
sudden and unexpected, it tends also to arouse surprise, and therefore 
to increase the intensity or strength of the sorrow.’’ *® 





40 Va yas-y-Ponce, quoted by Harbottle, Dictionary of Quotations, p. 37. 
41 Ibid, p. 49. 

42 Seneca, ‘‘ Epistolae’’, VI, 3. 

48 Seneca, ‘‘De Ira’’, LIII, XXV, op. cit. 

44 Tennyson, op. cit., VI, 5-8. 

45 No. 67. 
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11) ‘‘In proportion as the event which causes sorrow either 
‘urs gradually or is foreseen, the sorrow on that account tends to 
felt with less intensity or strength.’’ * 


[he two principles here stated are closely connected with 
Q ay d 9. 
us surprise renders it more difficult for bereaved individuals 
bear up under the load—it is like dropping a heavy weight on 
shoulders of a man who, if it were done gradually, would be 
quite able to bear it, but who is seriously strained because of the 
sudden shock. On the other hand, by breaking the news gradually, 
method is like that of a street-car conductor who ‘‘feeds’’ his 
current by degrees in order to prevent ‘‘blowing’’ a fuse, or like 
the practice of giving serum injections in progressively increas- 
ing doses—each stimulus arouses a compensating resistance more 
able to withstand the next shock. 

, however, the attempt to forestall sorrow by foresight, which 
is akin to this ‘‘breaking the news gradually’’, becomes morbid 
brooding and foreboding, it is wasteful and may defes it its purpose, 
at least so far as net quantity of misery is concerned. Similarly, 
it is conceivable that a fixed habit of joy in life and its purposes, 
or even a routine, may carry an individual over a crisis of bereave- 
ment better than would prophetic ‘‘preparedness’ 

At first, the shock of surprise tends to confuse the mind so that 
a girl, for example, cannot realize that her mother is really dead. 
But when she has grasped the situation, her sorrow is nevertheless 
intensified by the original surprise. Sometimes, however, when 
the surprise is extreme, such persons do not recover from its 
effects. It is necessary, therefore, to take into account a limiting 
condition of the principle that surprise intensifies sorrow: the 
effect of surprise on the nervous system must not be so great as 
permanently to deprive the bere ved person of the degree of 
intelligence required to realize his misfortune. 


(12) ‘‘Sorrow tends to be diminished by the knowledge that an- 


ther sorrows with us.’’ 47 


(13) ‘‘Sorrow tends to be increased by the knowledge that an- 
other rejoices at our suffering.’’ ** 


‘‘To weep with them that weep doth ease some deal, 
But sorrow flouted at is double death.’’ * 





6 No. 68. 

7 No. 69. 

No. 70. 

Shakespeare, Titus Andronicus, Act III, Scene I, lines 245-246. 
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Even the knowledge that others do not sorrow as greatly as we 
do produces these reactions, as the following excerpts show: 


‘*Subject and sister felt very much isolated and alone. Felt that 
mourning by relatives not all sincere. No reasons for this; ‘just felt that 
way’. This made subject also feel very bitter—why, did not know 
Mourners all stood up about the casket, and one of them—subject did 
not remember which—made a few remarks, then nearest relatives took 
handles of casket and bore it out to waiting hearse. No songs or music 
of any sort. Nature of remarks made is not remembered; subject was 
consumed by sort of ‘dumb bitterness’; heard nothing that was said.”’ 

‘*Subject got some comfort out of presence of mourners, but on whole 
wished they would have stayed away; ‘we knew that most of them really 
weren't very sorry. Why, I don’t believe that more than one or two of 
them cried!’ ’’™ 

This last remark furnishes an interesting contrast with the 
proverb: 

‘*He gives little who gives tears, 
He gives much who aids and cheers.’’ 


‘*A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and discharge of the 
fullness and swellings of the heart . . . Friendship works two contrary 
effects, for it redoubleth joys, and eutteth griefs in halves.’’ °! 


Most attempts to account for the phenomena spoken of above 
make use of theories of sympathy. They do not satisfactorily 
explain them, however, because these theories leave out the dis- 
interested element which changes the whole workings of the pro- 
cesses causing responses of a ‘‘sympathetic’’ nature. What 
actually happens is this: Sorrow is the emotion of weakness, one 
affective factor in the wish for security. Its fundamental impulse 
is the appeal for help; and the knowledge that someone is will- 
ing to help us is a partial fulfillment of its appeal. On the other 
hand, the knowledge that when we are so weak our enemy is ready 
to take advantage of our weakness will tend to increase sorrow 
by obstructing the fulfillment of its impulse, the wish for security, 
and when anger is aroused in the service of this wish, sorrow be- 
comes bitter, so to say. es 


(14) ‘‘Sorrow tends to become more painful through being kept 


secret.’’ 58 





50 Case-studies made by writer. 

51 Bacon, ‘‘Of Friendship’’, Essays. 

82Cf. the writer’s article: ‘‘Some Forms of Sympathy: A Phenomenological 
Analysis’’, this journal, April, 1931. 

58 No. 71. 
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15) ‘‘Sorrow tends to become less painful by being disclosed, 
so far as it seems to evoke pity in the recipient, or at least sympathetic 


motion it 


‘Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak 


Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break.’’* 


‘*Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopp ’d, 
Doth burn the heart to einders where it is.’’ 8 


‘‘Only the sorrow which keeps silence is more sad.’’ 5? 


’ 68 


‘He oft finds med’cine who his griefe imparts.’ 


‘So sorrow is cheered by being poured from one vessel to 


another.’’ © 


16) ‘‘Sorrow, like other painful states, becomes less painful and 
intense when its emotion is controlled, and more painful and 
ense when uncontrolled.’’ * 
\ distinction must be made, however, between that control 
sorrow which consists in concealing it from others and the con- 
rol of the emotion itself. The first, as already noted, increases 
inder certain conditions; the second diminishes it. Yet sorrow 
; often said to be relieved by tears and sighs because, sometimes 
it least, it works itself out in this way and comes to an end. There 
are those in whom it is intense but shallow, like the anger of the 


‘“touchy’’ or irascible’’. In other cases, loss of self-control has 


not this compensating advantage. 


‘“The sorrow of the common people is ordinarily taciturn and patient. 
sometimes it bursts into tears, into lamentation that seems ceaseless, 
all those of the women. This sort of grief is no more easy to bear 

than the silent kind.’’® 
“The sort of relief which these lamentations produce is artificial and 
serves only to deepen the wound the heart has suffered, as one irritates an 


er by touching it. It is a dolefulness that does not want consolation: 


it feeds upon itself.’’® 





54 No. 72. 
‘Shakespeare, Macbeth, Act IV, Scene III. 
5¢ Shakespeare, Titus Andronicus, Act II, Scene V. 
Racine, Androméde, III, 3. 
Spenser, Faérie Queene, Bk. I, C. II, stanza XXXIV. 
‘® Hood, ‘‘Her Misery’’, Miss Killmansegg. 
60 No. 73. 
Dostoievsky, The Brothers Karamazov. 
Dostoievsky, The Brothers Karamazov. 
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(17) ‘‘Sorrow tends to arouse anger under opposition to its jm. 
pulse, when the opposing force is not too strong and there is sufficient 
available energy to resist it.’’™ 

This principle connecting sorrow and anger is very difficult to 
limit and define because it really depends upon a quantity or degree 
of resistance which cannot be measured. There must be a ratio 
between the energy at our disposai and the resistance which thwarts 
our wishes for response, recognition, etc., before the arrested im- 
pulse of sorrow, or that of any other emotion, can excite anger, 
When the ratio is neither too great nor too small we have such 
instances as the following ‘‘temper-tantrum’’ poem: 


‘*.. . that God for one so frail should form 
With clumsy cruelty—until you die— 
Peaks of sharp pain, I cannot and J will 
Not understand, but will forever cry 
Against all gods on Heaven’s implacable hill, 
Hoarding in ecstasy my hate and breath 
To curse the sad incompetence of Death.’’ ™ 


Compare with this snatch of poetry the next illustration, which 


is a statement by an embittered girl with comment by her younger 
sister: 


‘* «There was an old woman, about eighty, in the hospital where mother 
was. The very night mother died, this old woman, who was so old that 
her mind was feeble, sat up in bed and began to whimper. I thought right 
then that a God that would take my mother, only forty-two years old, and 
leave that old woman alive, was not a God at all, even if He was (existed 
So I go to church no more.’ (Also ceased to believe in immortality, which 
was never believed in very strongly. Filled with sort of sullen anger 
against universe.) ’’ 

‘**T never got angry at God that way Rebecca did—she used to make 
my blood run cold. I know that it’s hard Mother was taken from us, but 
there was a reason for it, and it was a good reason. God does all things 
for the best. I was afraid Rebecca would go crazy after Mother died. She 
used to talk to herself and talk to God out loud, and if she had known 
then how to swear at Him, I believe she would have done it. She never 
knew I listened—she never said anything to me about it all, but kept !t 
all inside her, although I used to try to get her to talk to me about it. 
was afraid to tell her I knew some of the things she was thinking about.’ ’’™ 


if 
] 
| 
A 





63 No. 75. 
64 Harold Cook, ‘‘ The Curse’’, last 7 lines, Scrawl, Northwestern University, April, 
1925, italics the writer’s. 

65 Case-studies made by writer. 
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Milder, but still charged with bitterness: 


‘One writes, that ‘other friends remain’, 
That ‘loss is common to the race’, 

And common is the commonplace, 

And vacant chaff well meant for grain.’’ 


‘Your logic, my friend, is perfect, 

Your moral most drearily true; 

But, since the earth clashed on her coffin, 
I keep hearing that, and not you. 


‘*Console if you will, I can bear it, 
*Tis a well-meant alms of breath: 
But not all the preaching since Adam 
Has made Death other than Death.’’ ™ 


Job soon became angry with the three friends who came to console 
him, and they passed the rest of their time together in 
recrimination.™ 


(18) ‘*Sorrow, whether caused by loss or destruction of an object 
of love, or by separation from it, or merely by the mood or temper, 
tends to destroy the belief in the intrinsic value of all other things 
previously valued.’’ ® 

No fact is more conspicuous, or more amply illustrated in 
literature, than that sorrow tends to diminish and destroy the 
value which other sentiments attach to their objects. This is often 
referred to in metaphorical terms. The earth seems to be 





66 Tennyson, op. cit., VI, 1-4. 

67 Lowell, op. cit., 8th and 9th stanzas. 

68 The socializing effect of bereavement, with some temperaments, should be noted: 

‘The shade by which my life was crost, 
Which makes a desert in the mind, 
Has made me kindly with my kind, . . .’’ Tennyson, op. cit., LXVI, 5-8 
‘The captain had been struck dead by thundering apoplexy. It is a curious 
thing to understand, for I certainly had never liked the man, though of late 
[ had begun to pity him, but as soon as I saw that he was dead, I burst into 
a flood of tears. It was the second death I had known, and the sorrow of the 
first was still fresh in my heart.’ ’’ Stevenson, Treasure Island, Everyman’s 
Library ed., p. 18. 
scholar Dick . . . told him about his own father’s death, which had 

happened when Dick was a child at Dublin, not quite five years of age. ‘That 
was the first sensation of grief’, Dick said, ‘1 ever knew. I remember I 
went into the room where his body lay, and my mother sat weeping beside 
it. I had my battledore in my hand, and fell a-beating the coffin, and calling 
papa; on which my mother caught me in her arms, and told me in a flood of 
tears papa could not hear me, and would play with me no more. . . . And 
this’, said Dick kindly, ‘has made me pity all children ever since; and caused 
me to love thee, my poor fatherless, motherless lad.’’’ Thackeray, Henry 
Esmond, Everyman’s Library ed., p. 78. 

*9 No. 77. 
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‘‘darkened’’. Often the bereaved, for instance, can see nothing 
cheerful around them; they dress in black, and sit in darkened 
rooms. Occupations formerly pursued with energy and pleasure 
seem to lose interest,”’ to evoke repugnance, which reactions 
doubtedly are largely due to ambivalence. Augustine thus de 
scribes his sorrow in youth at the death of a dear friend: ‘Aj 
this grief my heart was utterly darkened, and whatever I beheld 
was death. My native country was a torment to me, and m 
father’s house a strange unhappiness; and whatever I had shared 
with him, wanting him, became a distracting torture. Mine eyes 
sought him everywhere . . . and | hated all places for that th 

had not him.’’*' This excerpt shows a large element of ambiva 

ence. Goethe, in describing the sorrow of Meister at the loss of 
Mariana, depicts the young poet and lover of the stage as treating 
with contempt his own talents, which he had before rated so 
highly.” Thus, through sorrow, the valuation which a man’s 
egocentric tendency places upon himself may be destroyed like 
the value he places on other things; therefore, as has frequently 
been noted, sorrow lessens pride. 


Several other principles are observable in the manifestations 
of sorrow in general, but Shand’s analyses seem too fine-spun to 
be of much use in a social psychology of bereavement alone. They 
are cited below, however, without illustration or comment, for th 
sake of completeness. For bereavement, they represent an analysis 
and formulation of the tendency to concentrate on the lost one and 
to resist the reconditioning of affectional responses or the substitu 
tion of attachments. 


(19) ‘‘So far as the sorrow of love diminishes the valuation of 
things hitherto valued, and prevents one attaching a value for oneseli 
to new things, it tends to increase the value attributed to its own 
object. —— 

(20) ‘‘The sorrow of love tends to arouse repugnancee, or disgust 
or contempt for all objects that distract it from its own object and 
thereby strengthens itself.’’ ve 


+ 
LS 


(21) ‘‘Sorrow in distinction from joy contracts the mind to | 
object and is not attracted to other things; but it tends to make them 


70 ** Aboulia’’ or lack of will to pursue other interests may be due to the absorption 
of energies in the bereavement conflict. 
71 St. Augustine, Confessions, Bk. IV, 9. 
72 Goethe, Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, Bk. II, Chap. II (Carlyle’s translation 
73 No. 80. This has as corollary No. 79: ‘‘Joy tends to form judgments which 
attribute intrinsic value to its object, when the intelligence is capable of forming them 
74 No. 81. 
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ts of indifference or repugnance, and always of repugnance when 


are thrust upon us and demand attention on their own 


int 


22) ‘*When sorrow escapes from the perception or remembrance 
object it tends to become itself forgotten, and to be replaced 
vy; but joy when it ceases to perceive or remember its object tends 
itself remembered, and, so far as it is referred to other objects, 


» be replaced by sorrow.”’ 


‘*The more the impulse of desire of sorrow becomes urgent 
prominent in consciousness the more—other things equal 
sorrow increased; the less prominent, the more is the sorrow 


nished.’’ 7 


; coneludes the abstract, illustration, and interpretation of 
nd’s ‘‘laws of sorrow’’. They are, to be sure, more or less 
“ule of thumb’’ and empirical, for his psychological theory and 
hod make altogether too much use of ‘‘instinct’’ and of intro 
tion. Onee having working hypotheses, however, no matter 
cue, it may be possible to restate or reinterpret those 
theses in more objective terms. The writer feels that this 
st be done if suggestions and recommendations for the lessen 
the sorrows of bereavement are to be more than the well 
platitudes they now are, and has attempted such inter 

tion here and there. 
Now for a summary: (1) The marked difference in the 
‘sorrow-content’’ of preliterate behavior as reported by early 
bservers and the written records and behavior of literate peoples 
vas commented upon, and the suggestion made that perhaps the 
difference is not so great as it appears on the surface. (2) Refer- 
ence was made to the validity of using literature as a basis for 
nductive psychological theorizing, and (3) the psychologist who 
has made the greatest use of such material, Shand, was mentioned 
the assumptions or starting points of his own working hy 
potheses were outlined—primary instincts, emotions, ete. The pro- 
visional and tentative nature of his method was noted. A summary 
and abstract of his Foundations of Character, with interspersed 
comment and illustration by the writer, next occupied our atten- 
tion, and (4) the four main types of sorrow were shown to owe 
their marked dissimilarities to the varying degrees of energy 
possessed by the organism and the varying strength of the sorrow- 
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stimulus, as well as to the intermixture of anger, fear, or othe; 
emotions. (5) The fact that sorrow is a consequence of the partia| 
or complete frustration of some fundamental impulse or wish was 
next discussed. (6) The reasons for the characteristic behavior 
of sorrow were next analyzed, and the conclusion reached tha; 
such behavior has as its essential end the obtaining of help from 
others to remedy the weakness of the organism which cannot 
realize its thwarted wishes. (7) The peculiar attractive force 
of the sorrow of love was next stated, illustrated and commented 
upon, and the same method followed in the exposition of most of 
the other principles selected as of significance for this study, 
(8) A group of five principles were then cited without illustration 
because the writer felt that their importance, for the ends toward 
realization of which this study may prove of some preparatory help, 
was not great enough to warrant more elaborate treatment. Last 
of all, (9), the empirical and unscientific nature of these rule-of- 
thumb principles was pointed out, and the need for a more satis 
factory method insisted upon. 
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PHYLOANALYSIS 


A Brier Stupy 1n TricAnt Burrow’s Group OR 
PuHyLetTic Metuop or BEHAVIOR ANALYSIS. 


By WILLIAM GALT 
NEW YORK CITY 


I 


HIS paper is an attempt to give a brief outline of certain 
aspects of experiments in organic psychiatry as introduced 
by Dr. Trigant Burrow through laboratory investigations 
vhich, with the assistance of his associates, he has conducted in 
cent years. Having for a number of years been a student of 
Dr. Burrow’s, his approach to our human problems seems to me 
ndoubtedly to point the direction of research which future stu- 
dents of mental and social problems will follow with fullest interest 
nd reward, 
It is, of course, impossible in a short paper to take into ade- 
ate account all the diverse factors and the many implications 
enter into the group or phyletic method of analysis. My 
present effort is merely to indicate a few points in regard to the 
ndamental conceptions and the procedure employed in the phylo- 
ilytie technique. It seems simplest to leave to the development 
f the paper itself the explanation of what is meant by the group 
phyletic basis of analysis and so I shall not attempt now a 
formal definition of the method. I may say, however, that ‘‘group- 
alysis’? does not mean, as is so generally but mistakenly sup- 
posed, the joint analysis of a collection of people. ‘‘Group’’ 
refers rather to the biological principle of analysis employed, and 
this principle once aequired is as applicable in settings where 
ly one or two persons are present as in sessions in which the 
articipants number twenty or more individuals. 
| suppose it may be said that all progress, all newer, broader 
outlooks are a process of cultural growth—a sort of gradual 
social integration. One sees constructive social forces at work 
gradually tending to destroy man’s traditional social preposses- 
sions. But notwithstanding this forward tendency within the 
social processes of man, he is very chary of any trend that 
threatens his private habituations and supports. And so in the 
411 
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i 
present discussion, as in an actual session of group-analysis, | 
find myself faced with those social obstacles that constantly }, 
set us in our efforts toward a clearer understanding of social 
problems. It will be understood how this factor necessarily inter. 
feres with an unprejudiced and adequate presentation of the 
very theme in hand—how it operates in the moment of writing 
to limit one’s effort toward clearer thinking and feeling. 

So that I hope I make it clear that in the present paper tly, 
writer does not for a moment disclaim the encumbrances with whie 
he is weighted by his own social prejudices and habituations, | 
the midst of a situation affecting man generally, there is no ind 
vidual who can presume to offer an alibi. I should indeed }y 
sorry if it should be thought for a moment that this paper takes 
the ground that any individual can look at or criticize our social 
habituations as though he did not share them equally with others 
If we are really going to enter into a subjective sense or feeling 
of the group method, it is important to recognize that the writer 
is at the moment a part of, that he is by his own habituations ; 
volved in the very condition which exists socially and subje 
tively among us, but which as a student of phyloanalysis he is at 
the same time attempting to describe objectively. After all, 
whole meaning of the phyloanalytic method is that the observer 
is on the inside of—that he is a part of this socially deflected co 
dition which he attempts, along with others, to observe. 


[] 


It is perhaps first in order to present some of the basic views 
which have resulted from the experimental work inaugurated by 
Dr. Burrow. One of his fundamental findings is that normal 
society presents socially the same dissociations and image-su 
stitutions as are represented in the neurotic personality; that the 
prevailing ‘‘normal’’ social structure is not basic or fundamental 
in nature but is a secondary and substitutive fabric which is with- 
out direct biological or organic foundations. Investigations show 
that the present social order is built upon thought-processes with- 
in each of us which do not rest upon the phyletic experience of the 
species as a whole. These processes are constructed rather upon 
the arbitrary mental concept or social image (1) which each ind- 
vidual holds privately in respect to himself. ‘‘This social order 





1 Burrow, Trigant, Social Images Versus Reality, Journal of Abnormal Psychology 
and Social Psychology, October-December, 1924, Vol. XIX, No. 3, pp. 230-235. 
—_ Our Mass Neurosis, The Psychological Bulletin, June, 1926, Vol. 23, N 
pp. 305-312. 
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esents no true basis of organic synthesis such as unites the 
iduals of a species in their common physiological function 
resents merely the systematized surface-relations of one 
irrated individual, or of one divisive sum of reactions, to 
her.’’ (2) 
the findings of the laboratory this anomalous position of 
d-offness’’ and reference, which each individual habitually 
nes toward himself and others of his kind, has its biological 
nation in a phyletic or racial de flection oT attention. This 
tion diverts the integral attention of man from his own 
al processes of function and interfunction, and, instead, his 
rest is transferred to an engrossment in his external appear- 
or surface behavior. 
| shall try to indicate the sense in which Dr. Burrow uses the 
attention in his specific meaning, because this meaning is 
that which we ordinarily employ. The process of attention in 
ordinary sense of the word means, of course, mental concen- 
tion, focused or sustained interest upon a certain object or 
a certain aspect of an object or idea and is definitely pro- 
e in its mechanism. But Dr. Burrow’s use of the term 
nvolves a broad, phyletic implication, and it is this phyletic mean- 
v of attention which I shall attempt to describe in the present 
liseussion. J shall try to indicate something of the altered field 
tention that is involved, keeping in mind that in Dr. Burrow’s 
esis the whole problem of human adjustment is approached 
rom the standpoint of the organism’s function as a whole. 
In speaking at a recent seminar of this different basis of 
ttention, Dr. Burrow gave the following illustration: ‘*‘When 
| see a man expressing a certain emotion, let us say, anger, | 
merely see a person expressing certain external functional alter- 
ations. This is my observation as a result of my attention upon 
his facial expression, his gesture, his breathing, his eye-move- 
ments, ete. My observation is based quite as much upon objec- 
tive data as would be my observation, say, of a house or a tree, 
or of any structural condition I might have the opportunity of 
observing within the tissues of an individual or in some chemical 
reaction. But one really believes he ‘‘sees’’, that he comes into 
a perceptual sense-relation with the subjective physiological re- 
action of anger itself. The anger itself, however, or the physio- 
logical reaction which accompanies or is the subjective concom- 
itant of the outer expression of anger, I do not, of course, see or 





2 Where passages are quoted without specific citation, the reference is to statements 
made by Dr. Burrow in group seminars. 
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———— 





observe objectively. For I cannot put my attention directly upoy 
this man’s subjective feeling; that is, I cannot attend to the ah. 
jective sensation of anger as existing in someone else, or 
side of myself. If I am to give my attention to anger at 
ean only attend to this internal, subjective reaction as it 
presses itself in my own organism. But now when I come to pyt 
my attention upon my own sensation of anger, the sensation proves 
equally inaccessible to my attention in the ovdinary projective 
sense of the term. For in the accepted sense of attention—in th 
sense of mentally focusing upon an object before me—the requi 
site conditions are lacking. The material for observation is not 
before me. So that in this sense I find I can no more attend to my 
own feeling of anger than I can attend to the actual feeling ex 
perienced by the man whose external gestures indicate his anger, 
Accordingly, the situation demands a different kind of attention 
if | am to bring the subjective sensation of anger—or love, or 
hatred, or whatever the emotion may be—to objective observation 
or attention. Briefly, then, the task of bringing controlled atten- 
tion or concentration upon reactions hitherto experienced only 
subjectively and quite excluded by their nature from the ordinary 
processes of objective observation is the real crux of our thesis.(3) 

‘‘In this process of attention one perceives definite physio 
logical tensions and strains in the region of the brow and eyes. 
The eyes are now not any longer exercising their function of per 
ceiving as external, projective sense-organs, but rather the organ 
ism as a whole is now perceiving the eyes—perceiving certain 
localized strains and tensions in the region of this projective organ 
of attention. In this process the object of observation—these 
localized cephalic tensions—is not projective, as is the case with 
the object of selective attention. The observable material is rep- 
resented in a morphological alteration within the organism. This 
is a biological, racial condition, not a selective, personal habitude 
acquired by the isolated or separative individual. In this percep- 
tion or feeling of a common integral condition there is automati- 
cally established the common and integral interest or attention 
primary to the organism as a whole.’’ 

In this process of integral attention the sensation or emotion 
in the individual opposite comes to be included in one’s own feel- 
ing-reaction. And through this process of inclusive observation 


8 Burrow, Trigant, Physiological Behavior-Reactions in the Individual and the Com 
munity, Psyche, October, 1930. 

———., The Structure of Insanity, Psyche Miniatures, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., London, 1932. 
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ly different attitude or mood is inculeated in the organisms 
ipating in it from that which we habitually know as the 
ation or attention we direct upon the conduct of one’s self 
another. To apply the habitual mechanism of attention then 
e subjective field involves a deflection of the organism’s pri- 
integral attention. It is to try to look out upon or see 
ally that which is within and only perceivable organi- 
It would be like trying to look out upon hunger, fatigue, or 
those internal sensations which are appreciable only by the 
Ishi asa whole. 
incidence ontogenetically of this deflection of attention 
concomitant time lag begins very early in the life of each 
as individuals and inculeates an image of the self which leads 
tely to an unwarranted self-emphasis and to an undue feel- 
of isolation and of self-importance. The mother, as repre- 
itive of the normal social mood, teaches the child to express 
ertain type of behavior because, in the projective sense of 
tion, such behavior is ‘‘good’’, which really means it is the 
avior that has come to be agreed upon as personally advanta- 
us to the mother and to the collective social pattern. Cor- 
spondingly the child is taught to repress another type of be- 
ivior because it is ‘‘bad’’ or personally disadvantageous to the 
other and to the prevailing social prejudice. In this way the 
ention of the child is deflected from the act itself, from direct 
ction in the immediate moment, to a consideration of the 
voodness’’ or ‘‘badness’’ of the act, that is, his attention is 
ected to the appearance of the act from the point of view of its 
ersonal advantage or disadvantage to himself. His social actions 
ome thus to be intercepted and are henceforth governed by this 
nwarranted ‘‘projective’’, moral interposition which has here 
0 biological reality and gravely interferes with all spontaneous 
tivity. 

[his situation has been developed by Dr. Burrow in a paper 
on ‘The Physiological Basis of Neurosis and Dream’’.(4) Re- 
ferring to the sociological implications in this connection he says: 

is interesting pedagogically, for it turns out that, under 
our present image-system, the child is equally taught te do ‘wrong’ 
; to do ‘right’. It means that the moral discrimination between 
right and wrong is organically an empty myth—that an act which 
is wrong when some one is looking automatically becomes right 
when the coast is clear. It means that there are inherent in every 


Trigant, The Physiological Basis of Neurosis and Dream, The Journal 


uTrrow, 
of Social Psychology, Vol. I, No. 1, January, 1930. 
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moral act two equal and contrary incentives, namely, the doing 
or the not doing it, and that the choice is arbitrarily dependent 
upon the quite accidental circumstance of the side upon which the 
advantage happens to lie at the moment—whether the agent jp 
the case will gain or lose by his act. Thus moral goodness be. 
comes merely a matter of personal advantage with its constant 
and inevitable alternation according to the individual’s purely 
arbitrary and proprietary interest as fortuitously determined by 
the direction in which his attention happens to be deflected.” 
[ hope I have assisted the reader to a clearer understanding of 
Dr. Burrow’s use of the word attention and have given some 
intimation of the principle of the phyloanalytic procedure. Let 
us now turn to its objectives. 


ITI 


Naturally all analysis of a scientific nature entails a labora- 
tory process, and the laboratory student will, of course, be most 
interested to know just what are the structures analyzed and the 
method employed in the group-analytic procedure. ‘‘As group- or 
phylo-analysis implies, it is the object of the analysis to synthe 
size the natural organic coherences or continuities of the species 
by means of an analysis or objective observation of those social 
divergences of attention and behavior which depart from this 
phyletic norm through the incident of the parent’s early inter- 
ception of the child’s spontaneous interest or attention.’’ The 
structure, then, or the material coming under observation is the 
deflection or lag in attention in the immediate moment as it occurs 
in the individual and in the social group and as it is expressed 
in the habitual interreactions occurring between us as individuals 
in our accepted social gestures. 

As far as concerns the experimental set-up of the group ses 
sions, this is most simple in its external details and needs very 
little description. The meetings have customarily varied in num- 
ber from two to twenty individuals. There is really no set limit, 
the size of the group being arranged to suit the circumstances. 
The sessions have been constituted of so-called normal and neu 
rotic subjects. Each laboratory session meets once weekly for one 
hour over a period of at least three months and is supervised by 
one or more demonstrators. A demonstrator is one who has had 
experience in observing the reactions pertinent to the phyletic 
group study. For many years Dr. Burrow and his assistant, Mr. 
Clarence Shields, assumed the sole responsibility as demonstra- 
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the group meetings, but more recently this function has 
eradually taken over by other associates and students who 
been long identified with the group endeavor. It is most 
rtant to recognize that the procedure employed does not rest 
intellectual method or concept. The demonstrator does not 
expression to opinions habitual to him or to the intellectual 
system of which he is a part but, in so far as possible, he 
plies the basis of attention and judgment that belongs to the 
eral system of attention (in contrast to the projective)—a 
tem derived from the mood with which he has become familiar 
uugh his experience in the observation of his own social and 
symbolie substitutions. 
The reader should realize that all description of external set- 
» is quite incidental to the essential experimental procedure. 
[he really essential factor in the set-up—the basic controls in the 
hyloanalytie session—is dependent upon an attitude of integral 
vhole attention and feeling on the part of the demonstrators, 
attitude which is not deflected to the surface or good-bad basis 
of evaluation habitual to the social medium but which is directed 
toward a reéstablishment of man’s basic continuities of feeling 
and funetion as a racial whole. As Dr. Burrow has repeatedly 
explained in seminars held in connection with group work: ‘‘The 
real set-up, as the real technique, lies wholly within the subjective, 
internal processes of the total organism. The entire course of the 
analysis proceeds on the basis of the organism’s function as a 
whole in constrast to the projective, partitive function of the 
erebrum and its external senses. Just as in the field of histology 
one is dependent upon the microscope for the observation of the 
minute structures forming the histological tissues, so in phylo 
pathology the instrument and the technique are inseparable. One 
acquires acquaintance with the materials of histology as one be- 
comes acquainted with the instrument through which the material 
is observed. Likewise one becomes acquainted with the technique 
and the materials of phyloanalysis as one becomes acquainted with 
the altered process of attention through which this acquaintance 
s mediated. With the opening of this field of experimental tech- 
nique there is introduced a new instrument of observation as well 
as new material to be observed. This new instrument of obser- 
vation is precisely man’s integral, organic mode of attention in 
the feeling-sphere as over against the cerebral, selective mode 
habitually employed by us. This instrument of observation is 
coterminous with the principle upon which the observation rests. 
So that in the technique of group-analysis one is wholly dependent 
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—? ms LL , 
upon the instrument of observation for the observation and tech. 
nique itself.’’ 

The process of phyloanalysis, it should be understood, is pri- 
marily a study by one’s self of reactions occurring within one’s gelf 
under conditions of an experimental set-up which permits the 
inclusion simultaneously of the reactions of others in a commonly 
controlled observation. The phyloanalytic session offers a medium 
in which it is possible to carry forward such a study. In these 
experimental sessions the social restraints are not present which 
in ordinary settings prohibit the questioning and true evaluation 
by the individual of those contradictory and irrelevant trends 
within and about him which have their origin in definite processes 
of deflection and inattention. In the detection of this tendency 
to deflection, the student’s interest can in no way be that of looking 
at the material presented by another as though that material were 
foreign to or outside of himself and capable of being regarded 
from an intellectual, projective viewpoint. On the contrary, the 
group-analytic procedure has shown that each individual is defi- 
nitely implicated in and is an unconscious party to the material 
presented. The deflected or delayed reaction presented is not 
peculiar to the individual presenting it. It is a reaction that is 
common to society and that is resident within each individual in 
his immediate social setting. The student, therefore, can not take 
the position that he is looking at material in another person. No 
more than can the man whom we cited as believing that he sees 
anger in another individual. The tendency to this identical re- 
action is shown ‘to exist within himself. It is very intimate to 
him and must needs be dealt with on this basis. So that from the 
nature of the conditions it is not possible to attend the group 
sessions in order to ‘‘look at’’ the material presented by others 
or at the procedure employed. The only material is the material 
resident within oneself as a member of a collusive social structure 
which unconsciously attempts to preserve to each individual com- 
posing it his age-old habituations and prejudices. Phyloanalysis 
makes evident that this attitude centers about a false sense of 
personal importance and that it is resolvable only under the ob- 
jective conditions which make possible the observation of this 
social impediment in the light of a deflection or lag in the attentive 
processes of Man as a race. 

From the above discussion it will be seen that the primary 
interest of the student of group-analysis is not theoretical in 
nature. It is, on the contrary, very practical. The student, or 
patient, feels poignantly this conflict in society as it is experienced, 
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however unconsciously, within his own organism and he senses 
the very real need of coming to clearer and more basic values. 

some vague, inarticulate way he does not feel altogether con- 
tent with the habitually limited and projective nature of his 
emotions and feelings. He is restless, irritable, competitive, per- 
nlexed. There is here undoubtedly an internal, subjective revolt, 
and if this situation is to be resolved, there is demanded the study 
of our human problem in a subjective, social situation. 

It can be readily understood, then, that no purely theoretical 
nterest will avail a student of phyloanalysis. He has in fact to 

con with very actual feeling-discrepancies within himself. He 
has to deal with wholly unsuspected but habitual thought-contra- 
dictions within his own processes. For the procedure necessarily 
unsettles those habituations and preconceptions of each individual 
which are based upon an autonomous image of the self rather than 
ipon the organic and biological function of the integral organism. 
And no matter how earnest the student, he is unconsciously bent 

pon the protection of his image of himself, and of the ‘‘rights’’, 

assurances, opinions, ete., that are based upon this social image. 
It is therefore not pleasant, as one customarily looks at things, 
to be placed in an environment where the social image, as ex- 
pressed by oneself, is constantly subject to observation, and where 
one’s obligation is the detection of the deflected and destructive 
processes operative within himself. If, however, the procedure 
is unweleome to the individual, it possesses the merit of bringing 
about very positive alterations and releases through broadening 
his outlook and field of interest and through inculeating in him 
a deeper sanity and health. 

[t must not be thought that group procedure is limited to the 
more formal meetings, that it begins with the closing of the doors 
upon a particular session at a particular hour or that it terminates 
with the end of such a session. As Dr. Burrow has put it: ‘‘The 
synthesis of the organism is a continuous process just as its social 
divergences are continuous throughout the individual’s daily ex- 
perience. The experimental conditions are a life process and 
represent a condition of constant flux.’’ So that the formal group 
session simply offers a specific opportunity, over a definite period 
of time and under conditions of fuller control, for greater concen- 
tration upon the social behavior-reactions prevailing among us. 
The instances to be cited, therefore, while actual, should not be 
taken as specific to any session but rather as affording frag- 
mentary material in a process of social revaluation that, to the 
best of one’s ability, is persisted in continuously throughout one’s 
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a ——. 
daily experience. May I recall, then, that the object of the tech 
nique of phyloanalysis is to replace those divergences or aberra 
tions of attention, sponsored subjectively by the individual and 
society, by such an attitude of attention as will bring these diver 
gences to clear objective definition. 

Kverybody is familiar today with the attitude described by 
Freud as the transference. An example of this attitude may be 
seen in the sentimental dependence on the part of the patient 
toward the physician during a psychoanalysis. But it is not at 
all realized that this attitude of transference is one that marks 
the behavior of every individual toward every other; that trans 
ference is the attitude of the child toward the mother, toward the 
father, toward the members of the household as it is their atti- 
tude in turn toward the child. This transference-relationship js 
carried on and extended to individual social contacts everywhere. 
But everywhere this underlying feeling-current is concealed and 
disguised under the conventional medium of interchange that 
forms our manifest social contacts. In phyloanalysis this family, 
group or social transference is uncovered, the intense emotional 
drives that attach to it are laid bare just as the transference of 
the individual toward the parent is laid bare in the individual 


procedure of psychoanalysis. Only this intense transference-situa- 
tion as it exists socially, however disguised, can account for the 
extremes of emotional stimulation and response constantly elicited 
in the process of phyloanalysis upon the slightest, most trivial 


occasion. 


IV 


Let me now cite a concrete example of just such a seemingly 
inconsequential occasion as comes under observation in group- 
analysis. It has often occurred in group sessions in which I have 
been a participant that one of the students (myself at times) 
would come in quite late to the laboratory session thus distract- 
ing the attention of those already assembled. This gesture of 
an inadequate gauging of time, which is invariably due to a lack 
of interest or to a ‘‘resistance’’, represents on the part of the 
student in question an extension in time of the reaction to which 
we referred as a physiological lag in attention. 

This phenomenon, as all the objective and subjective phe- 
nomena present, is open to the observation and evaluation of the 
group as the expression of a social deflection and retardation 
which is in no sense peculiar to the particular student. But the 
interesting situation is that the collective emotional trend is in 
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te a different direction. The collective trend is predomi- 
tly upon the plane of the moral or good-bad alternative—upon 
plane which evaluates behavior on the basis of its social con- 
ymity or non-conformity. The student who has come in late 
sists upon a private attitude of responsibility. He holds to a 
moralistic, good-bad feeling-projection, and the collective emotional 
| embodied in the group fully corroborates this proprietary 
behavior on his part. He will invariably feel either justified in or 
“sorry about”’’ his lateness. He places the responsibility upon this 
that objective fact. He seeks to defend or exeuse his tardi- 
ess as though it were something culpable. ‘‘The train was de- 
ed.’’ ‘*An important matter came up just as I was leaving 
office.”’ ‘*‘My watch was slow’’, ete. But none of these 
“excuses’’ represents the actual situation as it operates within 
him in the immediate moment. 

What the student really feels is the habitual social compulsion 
to protect himself, to make his behavior seem logical or ‘‘right’’ 
on the basis of normal social evaluations. He feels compelled to 
ustify himself in the eyes of his confréres whom he actually be- 
eves to be opposite to and different from himself. This is the 
subjective condition within him and this is responsible for the 
quoting of the objective facts, actual or fancied, as causes for 

s lateness. The student, in other words, is a prey to the social 
ecessity of being ‘‘right’’ and ‘‘good’’ and of being so evaluated 
his environment as well as by himself. He is unwilling to 
pt the quite simple and impersonal fact that his lateness and 
his exeuses for lateness are but a preoccupation with his own 
appearance or social image of goodness and represent a digression 
lag in attention that is social in its nature. He does not see that 
the very reasons given for his lateness are but a further post- 
ponement of the immediate moment of which the incident itself 
was an obvious example. And it is interesting that upon the 
expression of such an observation on the part of the demonstrator, 
t is again the overwhelming tendency of the student to translate 
such statements immediately back upon the habitual bi-dimen- 
sional plane of the good-bad alternative, upon the plane which 
characterizes society in general. 

And it must not be supposed that it is only this particular 
student who succumbs in the situation to the socia] transference 
or to the social prejudice in favor of a good-bad or self-reflective 
basis of evaluation. There is an attitude aroused within each 
student, whether expressed or repressed, that is upon the same 
level. On the one hand it runs: ‘‘He should be reproved for 
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coming in late.’’ ‘‘His coming has interrupted me, lateness should 
not be allowed.’’ On the other: ‘‘He has good excuses for his 
tardiness.’’ ‘‘It is all right to be late, I am late some. 
times myself.’’ Of vourse in this mélée of projective criticisms 
it is quite overlooked that all those students who did come promptly 
did so equally in response to an identical lag or deflection of 
attention—namely, in response to the desire to be good and right, 
and therefore prompt only as a means to this moral end. So that 
the student in being late and in his defense-mechanism does not 
present the whole situation. The physiological lag in attention is 
either actively or latently present also in those students who are 
prompt in attendance. 

Such are examples of the repressed subjective attitude of the 
students. They automatically give prior assent to the habitual 
good-bad alternative, their attention is diverted from the im 
mediate moment and they become engrossed in a moral or fanciful 
evaluation of conduct or in the mere manifest aspects of behavior. 
As a result there is a taking of sides for and against. The students 
are divided among themselves. But what is physiologically im 
portant is that each student is equally divided within himself. The 
condition is social. It is subjective. And in this division there 
is presented in miniature the same subjective situation as is ex 
pressed unreservedly in such disasters as wars and other extreme 
forms of social conflict.(5) 

The responsibility of the demonstrators in such a situation 
is merely to observe the preoccupation of the social group with 
the manifest behavior of the individual and to note the deflection 
or lag in attention in the immediate moment which this entails. 
It is to observe how the group is caught up in a social trans 
ference with its consequent compulsive group-engrossment in a 
good-bad alternative of human behavior. The demonstrators are 
enabled to achieve this by virtue of their longer experience in work- 
ing with identical social reactions within themselves both in and 
out of group meetings. It is not their task to alter in any way 
these social reactions, which are presented in the group sessions, 
from the point of view of ethical standards of conduct, but merely 
to observe them as expressions of physiologically impaired re- 
actions. It is the sole interest of the demonstrators not to succumb 
to the contagion of the traditional mood presented, but, for the 
sake of their own clarity as well as for the assistance it may be 
to the students, to observe and evaluate the reactions occurring in 








5 Kinder, Dr. Elaine F., Scientific Method in Social Psychology, Jour. of Abn. & Soe. 
Psychol., April-June, 1929, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, pp. 63-73. 
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heir common social medium. This they must accomplish from a 

basis of feeling that is inclusive rather than alternative, from a 

zis of attention that is integral rather than selective and that 

erefore not deflected to the surface appearance of things. In 

way he furnishes a coign of vantage against the fanciful 

mal’’ social mood which otherwise tends to repeat itself ad 
um. 

\s I have just said, such examples appear utterly trivial. In 

elves they are trivial and quite unimportant except as social 
ifestations of a deflected process. Yet these examples are 
more trivial than many instances which phyloanalytic experi- 
ts have shown to exist in the social community everywhere. 

s repressed material within the social body, however trivial 

ts manifest expression, is highly significant as a tell-tale of 

onscious social forces that are constantly operating to mis- 

t the economic and industrial life of the race. This mechanism 
omes more significant as it comes to be recognized that there 
linical insanities which are definitely based upon a cumu- 

lag in time or attention that is the counterpart of the deflee- 

we have found to exist socially in the experimental group.(6) 

[he psychiatrist is familiar enough with that type of dissocia 
the schizophrenic patient in which the patient reverts to 

d re-lives a former period of his life-history. It is clinically 

ribed in somewhat this manner: An individual of about 
ty-five years of age has mentally and emotionally renounced 
existence of the present and has returned to and is re-living 
life of some twenty years or so previous.(7) No amount of 
pi ‘suasion, of proof, or of contradiction in the objective facts 
about him can sway this man from the firm subjective conviction 
he is living in reality, that the moment which he is experi- 

‘ing is the immediate moment. 

The incidence of such gravely retrogressive behavior is looked 
upon as due to constitutional factors within the individual often 
aggravated by some terrific tragedy which the person in question 
has been unwilling or unable to accept, or to the demand for some 
extremely difficult adjustment which there is not the willingness 
or the capacity to make. On the basis of phyloanalysis, however, 
these explanations, like the ‘‘excuses’’ of the normal person, are 
not to the point. They are quite secondary to an habitual back- 


6 All functional insanity, from the viewpoint of the group studies, is in its final 
analysis based upon a dissociation of attention (attention-lag) but the type to be 
mentioned here is especially illustrative in this particular connection. 

’ Consider the theme of the recent play, ‘‘ Berkeley Square,’’ by John I. Balderston. 
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~ 
ward lag in the feeling or interest of the individual as a tota! 
organism—a condition which excludes at all times the reality of 
the immediate moment. From the point of view of phyloanalysis. 
the important fact is that the pattern of the divergence, the def. 
nite time-lag or deflection of attention which comes to be so exag. 
gerated in the individual insane, pre-exists within the structure 
of normality and is only secondarily present within the emotional 
structure of the individual in question as an element within this 
social tissue. 

This becomes more apparent when we consider the normal] 
implications of this time-lag in the process of attention. We have 
only to recall the more or less constant tendency within ourselves 
and others to ‘‘idealize the future’’. If we have some difficult 
or unpleasant task to perform, our habitual tendency is to say 
‘*‘T will do that tomorrow’’. Of course, tomorrow never comes. 
It is always the next day. And yet there is the honest belief on 
the part of people generally that they are really going to accom- 
plish the task on the next day notwithstanding that repeated 
experience has shown that their assurances are not to be relied 
upon. Or there is the person who confidently believes that he can 
overcome some habit which he considers harmful or inappropri- 
ate. He thinks that he will start upon the new régime tomorrow 
and earnestly believes in his sincerity of purpose and in his capa- 
city. The days pass without the promised change and yet the 
individual’s faith in his powers is not in the least shaken. A\l- 
though experience has conclusively shown that he cannot trust 
himself, he goes blithely on planning things for an illusory future 
time, firmly convinced that he is dealing in realities rather than 
in fanciful images which are without factual support. 

It may be in order to present in somewhat less detail another 
concrete situation as it occurs in the experimental group: ‘The 
students are assembling for a group-analytic session when one 
of them, in passing another, inadvertently brushes rather roughly 
against him. The ‘‘jostled one’’ opens the meeting with the 
presentation for observation of his feeling of irritation directed, or 
rather projected, toward the individual who has brushed against 
him. His subjective conviction is that he has been deliberately 
pushed; that the offending individual jostled him on purpose and 
for some definite reason. Needless to say, from the viewpoint of 
phyloanalysis it is quite negligible whether an act is inadvertent 
or intentional. What is alone significant is the evaluation by the 
student of his own subjective reaction to the inciting incident. But 
in the situation the student feels that the individual in question 
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id, that he should be punished, while he himself is good and 
uild be appeased. 
[he reaction here stated may seem somewhat bizarre and one 
does not usually occur in a normal individual on so slight 
objective pretext. It has been demonstrated, however, in the 
vroup-analysis, where restraint of personal affect is no longer at 
premium, that such reactions among normal subjects are the 
rule rather than the exception. The writer has, of course, repeat- 
ly experienced and presented just such incidents of arbitrary 
and projected affect and has found himself. obstinately incapable, 
throughout the course of a group session, of obtaining an objective 
view of his own irritable and defensive reaction. Everyone is 
uite familiar with those momentary irritations one sometimes 
feels in a crowded train or theatre when one is roughly pushed 
or crowded. But where there is the forthcoming apology that 
reinstates one in the sense of his rightness or private importance 
such instances are as momentarily appeased and forgotten. 
This affect-pattern when presented in the group is demon- 
strated again and again to be not at all peculiar to the individual 
objectively presenting it, but is found to be present throughout 
the social group assembled. The individual toward whom it is 
directed is also immediately caught up in its meshes. He does not 
realize (except perhaps theoretically, which is no realization at 
all) that the circumstance embodies misplaced, projected and re- 
ferred feeling, that it represents a lag in the attentive processes 
of the other which is an expression of a social deflection. But 
instead, he is driven by the compulsive urge of the social image 
to justify and defend himself; to interpret the projected affect of 
the first individual as a condition of reality and to respond in 
kind. There is the automatic subjective conviction on the part 
of the two individuals that each is quite different from and oppo- 
site to the other. Each one feels that he is ‘‘good’’ or in the 
right and that the other is ‘‘bad’’ or in the wrong. Each assumes 
that the reactions of the other are quite foreign to and of a com- 
pletely different make-up from the reactions of himself; that 
there is a fundamental difference in the ‘‘reactive tissue’’, so to 


speak, of each. 

Nor does the involvement stop here. The affect of every 
student present will be implicated on this same bi-dimensional and 
unreal level. For the latent pattern of this social type-reaction is 
by habituation deeply embedded within everyone at all times. 
There is the immediate tendency to form sides, for some of the 
students to feel that the one, and others to feel that the other, is 
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‘‘in the right’’. Thus we have a clash of social opinions or atti 
tudes that is based upon the habitual opinions and prejudices of 
the individual, dependent, as these are, upon a deflection in the 
primary mode of attention. Such situations are the material of 
group-analysis as such situations are the underlying material of 
our social and industrial conflicts. Their adequate observation and 
revaluation are dependent upon the facility in the use of a tech- 
nique that is acquired only through painstaking work in the study 
of divergent social reactions as expressed within oneself and with- 
in the surrounding medium. 

Again there is the clinical picture that parallels the social 
condition just presented. The clinic is only too familiar with the 
individual who is the victim of paranoid trends and who is suffer 
ing from ideas of persecution. Such a person is subjectively con 
vineed that others are plotting his downfall. That he is ‘‘good”’ 
and that other ‘‘bad’’ individuals are ‘‘against’’ him and are 
‘‘doing things to hurt him’’. Every gesture of his environment 
is used by him in the further elaboration of this fanciful structure. 
He may even ‘‘hear’’ the voices of his enemies cursing him. No 
amount of logic, of course, or argument or sympathy is of avail 
in altering the settled conviction of the patient. He is as fully con 
vinced of the reality of the picture before him as the social group 
was convinced of the reality of the motive to its social reactions 
of attack and defense. There is the compulsion to protect him 
self from or to avenge himself upon his fancied enemies. 

The interesting point disclosed by phyloanalysis is the circum- 
stance that there is no qualitative difference between the reactions 
prevalent in this clinical picture and the reactions prevalent in 
the normal social community. They both look for full authority to 
a moral alternative that has no biological or physiological reality 
but is the result of a primary lesion in the process of attention in 
which man’s interest became deflected upon an image of himself 
and his advantage rather than coextensive with his integral 
functioning as an organism. Our failure to reckon with this 
socially deflected situation and with its direct connection with 
and influence upon the clinically separated paranoid individual 
makes pertinent Dr. Burrow’s comment that ‘‘psychiatry has 
given much attention to the individual with ideas of persecution 
but none whatsoever to the social community with its ideas that 
persecute’’ 

F'rom the point of view of phyloanalysis it is of no significance 
that in the case of the normal social reaction there is a so-called 
objective ‘‘cause’’ that initiates this image-protection of the self, 
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while in the paranoid individual this ‘‘cause’’ is considered wholly 
imaginary. Group-analysis shows that the affect-logic beneath 
the manifest ‘‘ecause’’ assigned by normality is equally imaginal; 
that the whole social concept of cause and effect in the mental 
and emotional spheres is arbitrary, projective, fanciful. The 
divergent pattern of image-reference and misplaced affect is resi- 
dent at all times within the social tissue and it is this divergence 
that is expressed in the reactions of the normal as well as the 
nsane; the clinically insane individual merely being one who has 
irried the mechanism of our social divergence of attention to 

iltimate and logical conclusion. As these social mechanisms 
are themselves unsound and unassimilable, it would seem that it 
is impossible to approach effectively the maladjustments resident 
within the individual until there has first been an analysis and 
revaluation of these social mechanisms prevalent within ourselves. 

In the instances which I have just cited as typical material 
coming under investigation in the group sessions there has been 
no implication of the individual’s sex life and it is, therefore, 
perhaps well to state that group-analysis does not at all overlook 
this phase of man’s emotional conflict. It is not Dr. Burrow’s 
position, however, that this conflict with its resultant inhibitions 
and perversions, is primary or specific in nature or should occupy 
the focus of scientific interest. Repeated experimental observa- 
tion has shown that the disturbance in the sex life is secondary (8) 
and rests upon a definitely demonstrable deflection of attention 
within the feeling-zone. This species of attention-lag or feeling- 
deflection is just an aspect of the general attention-deflection that 
exists within the feeling of man’s organism as a whole. [or it 
is found upon a social analysis that there has been the same good- 
bad interposition in the sex sphere as in the sphere of the feeling- 
life generally and that the individual’s attention is not now in 
line with direct function in this vital field but is diverted toward 
a projective and fanciful image of advantage for himself. So 
that in our present civilization there is customarily no direct sex 
function, no spontaneous sex interest as a physiological expres- 
sion of man, but merely a reflective, narcissistic inversion of 
attention upon one’s mental image of himself. 

This deflection may be expressed in a way that is socially or 
collectively approved or considered ‘‘good’’ or moral, or it may 





8 In his treatment of the guilt problem Dr. Hans Syz makes similar reference to the 
quite secondary character of the guilt reaction. ‘‘ Aspects of the Guilt Reaction in 
Psychoneurotiec and the Normal.’’ Paper read before the 87th Annual Meeting 

of the American Psychiatric Association, June 4, 1931. To be published. 
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be expressed in a way that is generally disapproved or regarded 
as immoral by the social mind. But however expressed or ro. 
pressed, it is found to rest upon the same process of divergence 
within the organism’s integral attention and interest. Whey 
describing his sexual problems or digressions the student is, there 
fore, already dealing with material that is secondary, and while 
it may be very dramatic in its nature to the ‘‘onlooker’’, it eay 
not be of especial interest in itself but merely as an indication of 
a distorted feeling-basis that underlies the behavior of the indj 
vidual and society. 

[ should like to emphasize again the necessity of realizing that 
the conditions I have attempted to describe are subjective and 
social, that the reader in the moment of reading is as intimate 
a part of this social situation as those who participate in a defi 
nite group session, and as I myself am a part of this social situa 
tion in the moment of writing. The group situation is a communit) 
situation. And the reader is at the moment a prey to the same 
affect-reactions and transferences as the participants in the specific 
group sessions. For example, the absence in this discussion of a 
support of his good-bad alternative of evaluation in respect to 
human behavior is necessarily a source of irritation to him. And 
this he can only tend to rationalize on the same transference basis 
rather than accept as a subjectively present problem in physio 
logical tensions and strains that are traceable to a racial deflection 
of attention. As the condition is social all of us are unconsciously 
implicated in these social reactions. It is impossible, therefore, 
to take a theoretical or intellectually remote attitude toward our 
problem. To attempt to criticize the reactions that are operative 
in society or in other individuals of our species, as though these 
reactions were wholly apart from and outside of one’s own exper! 
ence, is to miss the essential meaning of Dr. Burrow’s thesis. 

In the field of the various objective sciences, of course, there 
is felt no contradiction between a broad and relative view of the 
field in question and a quite narrow and ignorant feeling-view o! 
the subjective processes of life as expressed in one’s own social 
interrelations. The astronomer in his observatory may be noting 
the movement of a planet in an attitude that is truly scientific, and 
yet the next moment he may show toward his assistant or lis 
students a disposition to irritation or reproach which the processes 
of phyloanalysis show to rest upon an emotional premise that is as 
devoid of substance and reality as are the emotional reactions of 
the insane. 

The scientific position, therefore, of which we are greatly in 
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need is one that will view and evaluate man’s subjective inter- 
relations from a broad and phyletic basis of observation. Most 
of us can get along fairly well without having expert knowledge 
of laws and interreactions within the scientific fields of chemistry, 
of physics, or of astronomy, but we cannot live sanely without 
being an expert in a sphere as vital and intimate to each of us 
as are our own subjective social interrelations. In fact, it is essen- 
tial to each man’s sanity that he acquire a scientific attitude in 
this field. For whether we will or no, we are constantly forced 
to deal with the phenomena that pertain -to this sphere of our 
iman interchange. And we must perforce deal with them either 
from an habitually bi-dimensional image-attitude that rests upon 
a basic deflection of attention, or from a phyletic and inclusive 
asis that expresses the integral attention of the organism as a 
whole. 

‘rom the foregoing discussion it will be seen that the work 
which is being earried forward by Dr. Burrow and his associates 
is very extensive in its scope and application. It will be seen that 
this approach has nothing whatever to do with philosophy or with 
the field of psychic speculation, but that the phyloanalytic 
approach, based as it is upon the organism’s primary and integral 
processes of attention, involves ‘‘physiological tensions and re- 
eases’’ in the sphere of human biology which bear upon every 
phase of man’s psychology with especially close relationship to 
the study of childhood, as well as to social, criminal and abnormal 
fields.(9) 

’ This paper presents part of the author’s Master’s essay on ‘‘ Phyloanalysis’’, 

lumbia University, 1932. The latter, which includes transcripts of actual procedure 
in group sessions, is published in the Psyche Miniature Series, Kegan Paul, Trench, 


l'rubner & Co., London, 1933. American distributors, The Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York City. 








LEADERSHIP AMONG PRESCHOOL CHILDREN * 


By MILDRED B. PARTEN 1 


Rewritten for Periodical Publication by Mary Shirley 


N earlier paper’ discussed the extensity and one phase oj 
A the intensity of group participation among preschool child. 
ren. The present article deals with that essential componen; 
of organized group life, leadership. In approaching the problem 
two assumptions were made: first, that leadership is not a simp); 
trait, possessed to a maximum degree or not at all, but that j 
is present in varying quantities and that the degree of leadershi 
of any child can be observed and measured during his spontane. 
ous activities; and second, that leadership is a function of th 
personnel of the group and of its activities, as well as of ead 
individual child. The problems presented in this study are, the, 
to devise a method for observing and measuring leadership at th: 
preschool age, to obtain reliable and valid measures by the us 
of this method, and to analyze the data for factors that encourag 
or discourage the development of leadership. 


MetHop 

Records of leadership were made simultaneously ‘with th 
observations of group participation. These were made daily dur 
ing the winter and spring of 1927 on the children in the Nurser 
School of the Institute of Child Welfare, The University of Minn 
sota. The method, in brief, was that of observing each child for 
a one-minute interval during the morning free play hour. The 
order for observing the children was prepared in advance and 
the names were suitably rotated from day to day so that each 
child was observed an equal number of times in the early, th 
middle, and the late part of the hour. Sixty or more one-minute 
samples of behavior were obtained on 34 children. 

The extent of group participation in the child’s play was 
classified into the categories: unoccupied behavior, solitary play, 
onlooker behavior, parallel play, associative play, and codpera- 
tive or organized supplementary play. The child’s role in the 





* Manuscript received December 10, 1932. 

1 From The Institute of Child Welfare, The University of Minnesota. This 
the second of a series of three articles on social behavior in young children. 

2Jr. Abn. and Soc. Psychol., 1932. 
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up was classified under the headings: F, following another 
hild’s directions; N, neither directing nor following, but pursu- 
‘ng his own desires at will; B, both directing and following,—that 
‘; holding an intermediate position wherein he directed some 
hildren and followed others; R, reciprocally directing or sharing 
eadership equally with another child, either by alternating the 
leadership or by the two mutually directing the group activities; 
nd D, directing the group. The games and toys with which the 
children played were recorded for the light they might throw on 
leadership. 

Only the extremes were easily classified under these heads. 
The observer’s subjective impressions received from the tones 
in which the commands were given and the willingness or relue- 
tance with which they were obeyed was the deciding factor in cases 
of doubtful classification. The following examples of behavior 
classified as directing illustrate the lack of clear-cut distinctions: 


Commanding another child to do something he has not started 
to do. 

Showing a child how to do something which he planned to do 
or was already doing, by: criticizing the method of performance, 
e.g. ‘*‘No, the other way’’, ‘‘Look out’’, ‘‘Do it this way’’; or 
criticizing the length of time taken, e.g. ‘‘Hurry up’’, ‘‘Don’t go 
so fast’’, ‘*‘Wait until I get baby’s wraps on’’. 

Telling another child that he cannot do something he wishes to do, 


sé 


orgiving him permission to do something, e.g. ‘‘ You can’t come in”’, 
‘You can play with us’’ 

Suggesting some activity and asking the child if he would like to 
mitate another, e.g. ‘‘Play you are all stuck in the mud’’, ‘‘Let’s 
do this’’, ‘‘ Would you like to sit in the sand like me?’”’ 

Playing a directing rdle, e.g. Mother, traffic cop, teacher, driver. 

Assigning réles to everyone, e.g. ‘‘You are my little boy’’, ‘‘ Now 
[’m the doetor’’. 

Insisting upon having his own way, e.g. 


éé 


No, I’m going to tie my 
shoe laces’’, ‘‘I ean come if I want to’’. 


Directing one child to direct another, e.g. ‘‘Don’t let him come 


ip 


The complexity of the phenomenon of leadership is even more 
marked than these verbal illustrations indicate. Frequently not 
words but actions, gestures, and facial expressions conveyed orders 
to the children. This was particularly true in leadership that 
ised brute force in compelling obedience. Diplomatic directing 
was even more difficult to recognize. Round-about suggestions 
were made that would lead to the desired end. Since this end 
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could not be perceived directly, many cases of artful leadership 
must have been overlooked. In general, however, the ulterior 
motives of the children were not too subtle for an adult who could 
see a situation completed. One-minute observations are too short 
for the observer to see the outcome; hence it is likely that much 
leadership by diplomacy was not appreciated. 

Artful and brute force leaders.—The two types of directing, 
artful, and forceful, were particularly evident in the cases of gir] 
D4, aged 4 years and 4 months and boy N3, aged 3 years and 1] 
months. Clear-cut differences between them in their method of 
leading are to be seen in these excerpts from their conversations. 


Conversation of D4, the artful director 


‘*You haven’t a strong enough stick; I have.’’ 

‘‘Honey, don’t play with mama’s dishes.”’ 

‘*No, that’s not baby. Do you want me to spank you?’”’ 

‘All right, you pour, don’t sprinkle the same place as I do. Novy 
wait a minute.”’ 

‘*Let’s go over to hide us. Joan can’t come in here.’’ 

‘*We’ll pound this way.’’ 

‘*Let’s play you’re Harriet. Can I come over and play?’’ 

‘*Helen, don’t go in there because he hit me. I’ll give ’im a good 
sock in the head. Helen, get out, or I’ll tell your mother you ar 
awful mean.’’ 

‘*T’ll blow in it. Put it in the box.’’ 

‘‘ Joan, you can give me a ride on the back of yours (kiddy ear) and 
Lawrence can give me a ride on the back of his.’’ 

‘Now, who wants a turn? Get out Catherine and ask Dorothy 
come.’ 

‘‘Gwendolyn, what do you want to be with the wagon?’’ (Circus 
‘*‘Helen, what do you want to be? Do it some more, Helen.’’ 

‘*Now Helen, now you put it in here.’’ 

‘*T’ll play too. Get a new chair, that’s more fun.’’ 

‘*Oh yes, that’s what I meant, that’s next as good.’’ 

‘*Sit on one of the new chairs, Mary Jane. Mary, do you want to sit 
down ?’’ 

‘*Now, David, you take good care of these.’’ 

‘*Put one in here. See, we’ve got to get all these cars filled up, too.” 

‘*No sir, I want red. I have to make it that way.’’ 


Conversation of N3, one who used physical force, if necessary 
, 


** Are you doing what I tell you? Don’t put it down.’ 

‘*Stop! Yes. Run so you won’t get tired.”’ 

‘*Hey, you can’t get up there. No. Watch.”’ 

‘‘Stand up that way. Come on, I’ll get some blocks and play he eats 
them.’’ 
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‘Don’t eat that, it’s poison.’ 

‘This is going to be the jail. Get off.’’ 

‘Who wants to slide down? No, not you. Kids, lets go to bed.’’ 

| know how we are going to make this. This is going to be the station. 
No, not like that.’’ 

‘You start like this and up like this.’’ 

Stop, we have to go the battery shop. Come in and say you want 
a battery.’’ 

‘Throw it like this.’’ 

‘All of us are daddies. Come on and park your cars. Park them like 
this.’’ 

‘I’m in the front car. No, this is the front. Look out, here comes 
a car.”’ 

‘Who wants to be the baby? Who wants to be another baby? No, 
you can’t.’’ 

‘Now I’ll tell you when it’s time to get up.”’ 

‘Bob, I told you to go downstairs and stay there. I made him ery. 

‘Play with me. Lay down there can’t you?’’ 

‘You sit there.’ 

‘I’m the engineer. Come on, Bob. Collections.’’ 

‘No, we aren’t gonna play with you.’’ 

‘‘Come on, let’s run after that guy.’’ 


%? 


Consistency of the record taking.—lIn spite of the difficulties 
in observation and interpretation, the recording proved very con- 
sistent. Four assistants who observed simultaneously with the 
uuthor agreed on the average in 87% of the items recorded. 


MEASUREMENTS OF LEADERSHIP 


Composite leadership scores were computed by assigning 
arbitrary weights to each of the categories as follows: 


Following (F)..... 
Independently pursuing own ends 
Both directing and following 
Keciprocally oe (R) 
Directing (D) . 


Reliability —Reliability coefficients were obtained by running 
rank order correlations between the sum of the scores for even 
days and those for odd days. These coefficients are compared with 
those for group participation in the table below. The child’s 
leadership, it is apparent, is much less consistent than the degree 

Leadership Group Participation 
rho rho 


10 odd days with 10 even days .39 76 
20 ce ce sé ‘é ce ‘é 44 .90 
30 ce ‘é se ce ce ce .73 
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of his group participation. Ten observations of social participa 
tion yielded a more stable measure than did 30 observations of 
leadership. Nevertheless there can be no doubt of the uniformity 
of leadership scores obtained from a sufficiently large number of 
observations. 

Validation against teachers’ ratings.—Five teachers rated 
each of the 34 children in the two traits of social participation 
and leadership. The rating scheme was one wherein each child 
was compared with every other in the school. The rating sheet 
was headed with the name of the child in question, and along the 
left margin were listed all the other children. The teachers were 
instructed to recall with what children the child under considera- 
tion played for as much as a week or longer, and to mark each of 
their names with the symbols F, N, B, R, or D to indicate the degree 
to which the rated child dominated his social contacts with these 
children. The teachers’ ratings were then scored by applying 
the weighting system outlined above. To cite an example, Teacher 
A recalled having observed child D4 directing seven children and 
reciprocally directing three; hence D4’s leadership rating was 
27 (D 21 plus R 6). 

These ratings, correlated with leadership scores obtained from 
60 one-minute observations, yielded the coefficients presented in 
Table I. TABLE I 

TEACHERS’ RATINGS CORRELATED WITH LEADERSHIP SCORES 

Single Teacher’s Combined Teacher’s 

Ratings rho Ratings 
A .65 77 
B .70 6 C 83 
C 71 cC& 82 
D 54 j. . R, ‘o R, 4 8] 
E .53 

The ratings of each teacher show a marked agreement with 
the leadership scores. Raters D and E, whose ratings correlate 
least highly with the leadership scores, were research assistants 
who spent less time with the children during the free play hour 
than did the three full time teachers. In all cases the combined 
ratings correlate more highly with leadership scores than do the 
individual ratings. On the whole the teachers’ ratings of leader- 
ship do not agree so closely with the scores derived from con- 
trolled observation as do the ratings and the scores for social 
participation. Nevertheless the agreement is high enough to 
warrant the use of teachers’ ratings of leadership made from 
their recollections of the children’s behavior in case the use of the 
one-minute sampling method is not practical. 
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Uelpa QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF LEADERSHIP 
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The quantitative data will be analyzed in two ways: first, by 
computing the relative frequencies of the different types of leader- 

ip; and second by presenting the composite scores. 

Types of leadership —tTable II gives the total number of obser- 
ations, and the percentage frequencies for each type of leader. 
ip by individual children. Independent pursuit of their own 
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the group as a whole. But there were marked individual differ. 
ences, the two extremes being represented by boy K2, who played 
independently 99% of the time, and N3, who pursued his own ends 
without influencing the children around him only 15% of the time. 
30th boys come from the lower occupational levels, from similar 
racial stock, have I.Q.’s somewhat above average, and are large 
for their ages; N3 is a few months older and entered the Nursery 
School four months earlier. The only other known environmental 
difference between the two is their positions in their families, 
K2 is the youngest in a family of five children, whereas N3 is an 
only child. This difference, however, would not lead one to antici 
pate the difference in leadership. Indeed one might have pre 
dicted that the only child would play independently, and the child 
from a large family would often be found in the réles of following 
or directing in which he must have had experience in the home 
situation. 

The majority of the children were never observed in the inter- 
mediate position of directing some and following others; and the 
seventeen children who exhibited this type of leadership did so 
very rarely. 

Only three of the children were never observed in the rdle of 
follower, but more than half the children showed this negative type 
of leadership in a very small percentage of the observations. No 
striking differences in the intelligence, occupational level, age, 
nationality, or number of siblings exists between the three children 
who never followed and the three who followed more than 25% 
of the time. One may well raise the question as to whether there 
are ‘‘born followers’’. The fact that the three greatest followers, 
J4, 13, and H3 were found in the réles of reciprocal directors and 
directors of others more frequently than the average child gives 
a partial answer to this question, and supports the view that 
leadership is largely a function of the total situation. Further- 
more these three followers played more frequently with N3, the 
greatest leader, than they did with any other child; and only 
once was one of these followers observed to follow the directions 
of a child other than N3. It is conceivable that the technique of 
leadership is learned through being the follower of a forceful 
leader. It is the author’s impression that these three young fol- 
lowers employed the same brute force methods as their leader. 
In fact the mother of H3 voiced her regret that she lived next 
door to the family of N3 because her son learned to play ‘‘roughly’”’ 


like N3. 
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Reciprocal leadership occurred with greater frequency than 
owing. The four children who were most frequently observed 
itual directors of a group were all older than the four children 
ho were found in this réle least often. One possible explanation 
this age difference in mutual directing is that a good command 
language is essential in conveying directions to others. Lan- 
age is particularly important in reciprocal directing, wherein 
iiternations of plans and adjustments of the wills of two individ- 
ils often must take place before overt activity begins. Perhaps 
rudiments of those much-talked-of traits ‘‘adequate adjust- 
ment’’ and ‘‘mal-adjustment’’ are to be found in the reciprocal 
adership of the preschool years. The high social participation 
ores and the large number of playmates of the reciprocal leaders 
licate that they are a more social group than the children who 
low in mutual directing. 

l‘ourteen children were never observed as directing group 

tivities; and only three children were directors in more than 

of the situations in which they were observed. N3 was the 

ig boss’’ in two-thirds of the situations in which he was observed. 

f the 14 children who never directed activities of others, five were 

above the mean age and had been in the Nursery School longer than 

most of the children. These five were not wholly lacking in leader- 

hip, however, since four of them ranked above average in recip- 

rocal directing. The sexes were equally represented in both 
reciprocal and exclusive directing. 

An interesting difference in the number of children directed 
existed between N3, the ‘‘bully’’ and D4, the ‘‘diplomat’’. During 
twenty observations the ‘‘bully’’ directed only 13 different children, 
and 10 of these he directed only once. In general his efforts were 
concentrated on a few children who formed his ‘‘gang’’; during 
the twenty observations he directed one child, either alone or in 
a group, 10 times, a second 7 times, and a third 6 times. D4 ‘‘art- 
fully’? directed 20 different children during twenty observations. 
The modal size of group for both leaders was three. Judging from 
his conversation it would seem that N3’s groups were limited in 
size partly beeause other children than those in his gang were 
afraid of him, and partly because he closed his groups to all but 
afew select friends. D4, on the other hand, increased her followers 
by soliciting individuals to enter her group. 

Leadership scores—When the weighted scores for 60 obser- 
vations were computed for each child only seven of the children 
received positive scores. The score of N3, the ‘‘brute force”’ 
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leader was 136,—more than 100 points higher than the score of 
any other child. The distribution of scores is as follows: 
Score Cases 
—69 to —50 6 
—49 to —30 12 
—29 to —10 9 
— 9 to 10 4 
1l to 30 3 
Above 31 ] 


The seven children earning positive scores in leadership were 
compared with the seven children who had the lowest ranks. The 
average of the leaders was 3 years and 6 months,—more than a 
year older than the non-leaders, who averaged 2 years and 4 
months. The average I.Q. for the leaders was 122, with a range 
from 111 to 134; that for the non-leaders was 110, with a range 
from 85 to 125. The rank order correlation between I.Q. and 
leadership scores was .34. This seems to warrant the conclusion 
that although high intelligence is no guarantee of leadership, yet 
it is one of the traits possessed by leaders. Of the seven leaders, 
six came from the upper three occupational levels, whereas only 
three of the non-leaders came from the three higher levels. 


Factors Re_atep To LEADERSHIP 

Age.—The percentage frequency of each type of leadership 
at each half-yearly age level between 2 years and 4 years and 6 
months is shown in Fig. 1. Independent pursuits steadily decline 
with age. Following behavior increases in frequency at the earliest 
ages, reaches its peak late in the third year, and decreases in the 
fourth. The intermediate position of directing some and follow- 
ing others does not appear until the third year and shows no 
tendency to increase in frequency thereafter. Reciprocal leader- 
ship reaches its maximum in the first half of the third year; indeed 
shared leadership replaces a large amount of the independent play 
that is lost at this period. Directing activities are most frequent 
at the oldest age level. 

The rank order correlation between the single category D, 
directing, and age was .53; and that between N, independent play 
was —.79. The correlation between age and composite leadership 
scores was .67. 

Social participation.—Since a child could not lead others with- 
out participating in social groups, a high positive correlation should 
exist between social participation scores and leadership. The 
obtained correlation was .97. 
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Changes m leadership—tIn order to ascertain whether the 
hildren changed in leadership as the year wore on, composite 
scores were computed for the first 20, the middle 20, and the last 
%) observations. In general these groups of observations were 
made in January and February, March and April, May and June 
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FIGURE 1 
LEADERSHIP AND AGE 
showing mean number of times children in each age were observed to be engaged 


in various leadership activities 
(Six children in each age group, sixty observations on each child) 




















respectively. The average scores with their standard deviations 
were as follows: first 20, —8.5+9.6; middle 20, —5.1 +15.5; third 
20, —3.2 +13.4. The trend of the group was toward the development 
of leadership; greater progress was evinced between the first and 
middle 20 observations than between the middle and last. Indi- 
vidual differences in leadership were more marked in the middle 
and last 20 observations than in the first. Six of the nine children 
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who received positive scores during the middle 20 observations 
obtained negative scores during the first and last periods. Though 
they were able to dominate other children for a time, they were 
unable to retain their status as leaders. Apparently the middle 
period was one in which the children found their places, and cumy 
lative experience in these positions enabled each child to hold his 
place as a leader or follower thereafter with a minimum of effort 
and resistance from others. One child, N3, maintained his position 
as foremost leader of the group in all three groups of observations. 
Kight children made consistent gains in leadership ranking, and 
four progressively ranked lower from period to period. 
CONCLUSIONS 

Observations of the spontaneous play of nursery school children 
by the one-minute sampling method proved: 

1. That leadership may be consistently recorded by this 
method. 

2. That 60 one-minute samples of behavior furnish reliable 
measures of leadership when appropriate weights are assigned to 
the various categories of leadership. 

3. That weighted leadership scores are valid measures of leader- 


ship since they show marked agreement with teachers’ ratings of 
that trait. 
4. That even at the preschool age there are two definite types 


, 


of leaders,—the ‘‘diplomat’’ and the ‘‘bully’’. 
artful and indirect suggestions, controls a large number of chil 
dren; the latter employs brute force in ‘‘bossing’’ the small group 
he has chosen for his ‘‘gang’’. 

). That independent play is most characteristic of all ages, 
but decreases in frequency as the children grow older; and that 
following behavior, reciprocal directing, and directing increase 
with age. 

6. That individual differences in directing, following, and in- 
dependent pursuit outweigh the differences that are attributable 
to age. 

7. That sex differences in leadership are negligible. 

8. That leaders somewhat exceed non-leaders in intelligence. 

9. That leaders come from higher occupational classes than 


The former, by 


non-leaders. 

10. That there is a trend toward development of leadership 
as the school year advances. 

Nore: A list of references on social behavior and leadership 
is appended to the first article of this series. 





INTENTIONS AS URGES’ 


By W. 8. TAYLOR 


XHE reality of intentions or purposive attitudes as dynamic 
urges becomes apparent’ when we consider every-day ex- 
amples. A three-year old girl who has set herself to bring 

the milk toward getting supper is tempestuously disappointed 

nd that somebody else has brought it in; and even setting it 

for her to bring in anew may not appease that intention to 

it in the first time. Occasionally a very young child who 

ias been forbidden some toy or activity just before bedtime may 

be heard to talk about it repeatedly during the night’s sleep. 

Again, as Aikins says, ‘‘When a person has an obvious weak- 

iable ness . . . he is likely to strive desperately to compensate for 
d to t by some kind of conspicuous achievement; he gets fixed purposes 
hat he follows desperately, and he cannot adjust himself flexibly 

changing conditions that upset his program of self-vindica- 


, 


Just-forgotten intentions, as when a man comes to his desk 
expecting to do a particular thing first, then forgets that intention, 
with the result that he ‘‘just sits’’ for a time wondering why he 
does not get to work, illustrate the effective operation of these 
intentional attitudes in another way. The example given is closely 
allied to one type of ‘‘ Freudian wish’’, the variety and reality of 
whose activities provide familiar illustrations of the same general 
principle. 

The urges of habit, also—the musician’s impulse to touch the 
idle piano keys, the land-locked sailor’s craving for the sea, the 
vacationing urbanite’s desire to get back to the noise and bustle 
these phenomena are too familiar to require emphasis. The 
apparent accumulation of these desires, however, within certain 
limits, as in the ‘‘musical spree’’ the musician goes on when he 
returns to his instrument after a considerable absence, is worthy 
of note. 

The apparent inevitableness of alternation in certain cases of 
multiple personality seems distinctly related to the accumulated 


‘From ‘‘A Critique of Sublimation in Males: A Study of Forty Superior Single 
Men’’, Genetie Psychology Monographs (in press). 

2H. A. Aikins, ‘‘ Casting Out a ‘Stuttering Devil’ ’’, this journal, XVIII (1923), 
P 151. 
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‘‘musical hunger’’ just mentioned; though the alternations 0} 
personality are doubtless more complex, involving disparate urges 
and neurological conditions more basic than acquired patterns, 
The same may be true of periodic tantrums and possibly of some 


epileptic fits. 

l'rom the experimental side, Zeigarnik’s investigation of the 
ability to recall uncompleted as compared with completed tasks, 
and of related phenomena, is illuminating. Evidently uncom- 
pleted tasks—in proportion as they enlist the subject’s interest, 
it would seem—function as very persistently stimulating situa- 
tions.® 

Our theoretical formulations may or may not be adequate to 
explain these phenomena. The writer would conceive them in 
broadly deterministic terms, after the manner of Perry, Curti, 
and Hull. The phenomena, at any rate, are real.* 


}B. Zeigarnik, ‘‘Das Behalten erledigter und unerledigter Handlungen’’, Psychol, 
Forseh., IX (1927), 1-85. Cf. also H. A. Carr, ‘‘ Psychology, A Study of Mental 
Activity’’ (1925), p. 73. 

+R. B. Perry, ‘‘A Behavioristic View of Purpose’’, Journal of Philosophy, XVIII 
(1921), 85-105; M. W. Curti, ‘‘Child Psychology’’ (1930), pp. 173, 299, 302f.); C. L. 
Hull, ‘‘Knowledge and Purpose as Habit Mechanisms’’, Psychological Review, 
XXXVII (1930), 511-525. 
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FLUCTUATION OF AN AMBIGUOUS FIGURE IN 
DEMENTIA PRAECOX AND IN MANIC 
DEPRESSIVE PATIENTS 
By J. McV. HUNT 
CORNELE UNIVERSITY 
AND 


J. P. GUILFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


N a recent issue of this Journal,(1) the authors reported some 
| capahaaaaal tests of McDougall’s theory of introversion- 

extroversion, using twenty-five normal (non-pathological) 
subjects. MeDougall’s theory makes these traits of personality 
dependent upon the rate of speed at which nervous impulses travel 
in the nervous system, especially in the higher centers. In the 
extrovert this rate is relatively low, and his nervous excitations 
find ready expression in overt channels. The opposite is true of 
the introvert.(2) As an objective test for these traits, McDougall 
suggested that the rate of change in perspective of an ambiguous 
figure, such as the Wheatstone cube, would serve. In his own 
work, MeDougall used a revolving windmill wheel.(3) He tested 
three subjects, giving them instructions to try to inhibit the changes 
of perspective. The most introverted one of these was found to 
have the fastest rate, and the most extroverted the slowest rate. 

More recently McDougall has reiterated and amplified his 
theory.(4) He assumes that the theory that the cerebral cortex 
is inhibitory to the activity of the lower centers is fairly well 
established. He points out that individuals tend to become more 
introverted with advancing age, and that animals higher in the 
phylogenetic seale are more introverted. From this, he concludes 
that introversion is the natural result of the growing dominance 
of the cortex over all neural activity. In order to compensate for 
this tendency in the evolution of the species, he suggests that 
nature has developed something, probably in the form of an 








J. P. Guilford and J. MeV. Hunt. Some Further Tests of McDougall’s Theory of 
Introversion and Extroversion. This Journal, 1931, 26. 

2 Wm. MeDougall. Outline of Abnormal Psychology, 1926, 441-449. 

*}Wm. MeDougall and M. Smith. The Effécts of Alcohol and Some Other Drugs 
During Normal and Fatigued Conditions. Med. Res. Council Report, 1920, 24-29. 

*Wm. McDougall. The Chemical Theory of Temperament Applied to Introversion 
and Extroversion. This Journal, 1929, 24, 293-309. 
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endocrine secretion, which he calls ‘‘secretion X’’, that 
an inhibitor of nervous impulses. 

In our own tests of the theory, we obtained the rates of fluctua 
tion of the Wheatstone cube for twenty-five male college students, 
and correlated these rates with the scores which the same subjects 
made on three of the standard tests or rating scales of introver 
sion-extroversion, namely, Laird’s Personal Inventory C2, the 
Marston Rating Seale, and the Neymann-Kohlstedt test. The 
resulting coefficients were all very small, some positive and some 
negative. No definite conclusions could be drawn. The criteria 
themselves were in poor agreement. It was fairly well established. 
however, in confirmation of earlier results of Guilford and 
Braly,(5) that the rates of fluctuation were fairly constant for the 
same individual from day to day and especially from minute to 
minute of testing. There were wide individual differences, indi- 
eating that the rate of fluctuation is a valid measure of som 
rather constant individial trait. 

Following the general theory that pathological cases present 
normal conditions in the extreme degree, and in particular that the 
dementia praecox are extreme introverts while the manic depres 
sives are extreme extroverts, it seemed that we should be able to 
make a further test of the theory by obtaining the rates of fluctu- 
ation from a representative lot of these two groups. According 
to MeDongall’s theory, the prediction was made that the rates of 
fluctuation for dementia praecox patients should average consis 
tently higher than those for manic depressive patients, and that 
both groups should deviate significantly from normal subjects. 

It was planned, accordingly, to give the fluctuation test to 
a large number of patients with at least fifty in each of the 
two groups. With the kind permission of Dr. D. G. Griffiths of 
the Lincoln State Hospital, and with the codperation of his staff, 
we were able to examine a number of patients. Our preliminary 
tests were confined to male patients, since in the previous studies 
with normal subjects only male subjects had been used, and we 
wished to compare the pathological with the normal. Various 
difficulties made it impossible to test as many cases as desired. 
Obviously one cannot secure the codperation of many of the 
patients, nor can one depend upon some who are willing to cooper- 
ate. Much time is consumed in selecting suitable subjects. Only 
those subjects whose diagnoses were reasonably certain were used. 
Before the entire project was completed the testing had to be dis- 





5 J. P. Guilford and K. W. Braly. An Experimental Test of McDougall’s Theory 
of Extroversion-Introversion. This Journal, 1931, 25, 382-389. 
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ontinued. The results which were obtained seem so promising 
positive conclusion, or at least of a fruitful method of investi- 
that we feel justified in making a report at this time. 
ore the work was discontinued, a total of forty-five patients, 
teen manic depressive and twenty-six dementia praecox, whose 
ts could be used, had been examined. 

our study of normal subjects, it was found that a good 
asure of an individual’s characteristic rate of fluctuation could 
obtained by giving the test on three different days. This is 
ficient to rule out the factor of daily variation. It was also 
found that the time oi day was not a significant factor. We were 
ruided by these results in the present study. Due to the routine 
life of the hospital, however, the time of day was kept fairly con- 
stant. It was planned to give each patient a test of eighteen 
minutes, divided into six three-minute periods, on three different 
) However, it was impossible to complete this program with 
all forty-five cases, due to the fact that some of them were dis- 
charged from the hospital before the tests were completed, or put 
to work on the farm in the spring. Of the forty-five subjects, two 
had only two days’ examination, and six had the test but one day. 

Thirty-nine had the complete test of fifty-four minutes’ duration. 
During half of the test, the subjects were under passive instruc- 
tion, that is, to let the eube change at its own rate. During the 
other half, they were urged to prevent the changes. These two 
instructions were alternated in the six trials of each day. The 
instructions to inhibit the fluctuations agreed with those which 
\MeDougall had used. The resulting rates of fluctuation will be 
called the ‘passive’ and the ‘inhibitive’ respectively. The 
authors are of the opinion that the former is a more direct, un- 
adulterated measure of the hypothetical cerebral changes in ques- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the two rates have been found to 
correlate with each other to the extent of +.60 in the twenty-five 

normal subjects, so evidently they have much in common.(6) 
The apparatus consisted of an electric counter, a telegraph 
key which was placed on a small table before the subject, and a 
sketch of the outline eube, drawn in white ink on a black card- 
board. The dimensions of the cube were eight inches, and it was 
hung on the wall some eight feet distant from the subject. The 
counter was placed in a separate room in order not to distract 
the subject. The experimenter was also in the room with the 
counter except during the tests of six of the subjects who were 





¢ Guilford and Hunt. Op. cit. 
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being observed. It seemed to make little difference whether the 
experimenter was in the room with the subject or not. Only the 
fairly intelligent and codperative subjects were used. The junior 
author (H) served as experimenter throughout the tests. 

The general procedure was somewhat as follows: A list of 
names including both manic depressive and dementia praecox 
patients was selected from the hospital files. The diagnosis was 
omitted from the list which the experimenter used in the hospital. 
The experimenter discussed with the orderly in charge of the ward 
the possibilities of using each man on the list. Those patients 
with whom one could not communicate were not considered. Some 
further selection was necessary however, and it was made in the 
following manner: The orderly brought a patient and introduced 
him to the experimenter who was called ‘‘Doctor’’ by all in the 
hospital. After the presentation, the experimenter took the patient 
into the room where the apparatus was set up. The room was 
always on the same ward where the patient lived. The cube was 
shown to the patient, and after a friendly discussion of boxes, ice, 
and other objects readily suggested to the patient by the picture 
had ceased, the patient was told that the cube would shift, in case 
he had not already observed this phenomenon. 

It was necessary to be en rapport with each patient before any 
course of instruction could be given. The exact procedure for 
this is impossible to give. The experimenter learned his tech 
nique by trial and error while working with the patients. One small 
error in this process at the start meant complete negativism in 
many cases. After telling the patient that he would see a shift, 
he was asked to sit down at the table and to watch for the changes. 
The experimenter came to depend upon the facial expression and 
overt attitude of the patient as criteria to denote when he had 
first seen the shift. Usually, when the first shift occurred for the 
patient his face would light up like a child’s when a new discovery 
is made. In many cases this sign never appeared. Sometimes a 
patient would simply say ‘‘ Yes’’, to be agreeable, perhaps. Unless 
there were other indications that he had really seen the shift, he 
was not used as a subject. 

There were some exceptions to this rule. Two subjects were 
never able to see a change, but their records were used because 
they were almost normal. Very soon after the tests were made, 
one of them was discharged from the hospital, at least tempora- 
rily cured. His diagnosis was manic depressive insanity. The 
other patient was very intelligent and easily capable of under- 
standing what was supposed to happen, so he was included. One 
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other subject never saw a shift during the test periods, although 
was quite evident according to the criterion used that he had 
en one during the instructions. [le was not used as a subject. 
(hree subjects were first included and then discarded from the 
iverages. The first, a manic depressive patient, was eliminated 


eCOxX heeause his rate was more than five times the probable error of the 
was listribution above the average of his group. The results of the 
ital, -econd, a dement, were discarded for the same reason. The third, 
vard resumably another dement, for whom there was but one day’s 
ents record, was not used. His case was discussed in some detail with 
ome the doctors at the hospital, and since there were differing opinions 
the as to diagnosis, it seemed necessary to omit his results in finding 
ueced the averages. His record showed an average of about 0.2 changes 


the per minute for the time he was tested, which is significantly beyond 
ient the range of the dementia group. All three of these cases are 
was shown in Fig. 1, but are marked with an asterisk. 

was 
: FIG, 1 

COMPOSITE DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE THREE PSYCHOTIC GROUPS 


M 
M 
M 
M D 
M D 
I M D PD D 
MP MPD PD D 
MPD* MPD PD PD D M*D D PD D* 


0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 ----- 80-84 
M—manic depressive case; P—paranoid dementia praecox case; D—dementia 
praecox case. 
* Eliminated from the averages in Table 1. 
(Ordinate—cases ) 
A bscissa—rates of fluctuation) 


After the testing had progressed to the point where notes 
could be compared, it became quite apparent that certain character- 
istic reactions were consistent with the different diagnoses. The 
dementia praecox subjects saw the first changes quickly and with 
little instruction; they gave more bizarre associations and queer 
explanations for the phenomenon. Manic depressive subjects, on 
the other hand, were invariably slow to get the first change. In 
the earlier stages of the testing, some of the latter patients who 
could not see any changes and whose results might very well have 
been obtained and included, were discarded. The criterion of 
good rapport had not yet been established. If no change was 
seen by the patient after fifteen minutes of coaching, he was not 
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used as a subject. The fact that at least two dependable subjects 
later saw no shifts during all the regular periods of testing leads 
us to believe that perhaps these discarded patients could also have 
been used. Time did not permit the reéxamination of them. 

The reactions of the paranoids in the praecox group were 
separated from the others in the results because of certain pecu- 
liarities which they presented. They might or might not see the 
first changes easily and quickly. After a few trials, the experi- 
menter noticed that a certain type of case was very difficult to 
handle. Just when a subject of this type seemed to be codperating 
nicely, he would suddenly walk out of the room. Even after the 
experimenter had obtained good rapport, had listened to the 
patient’s own troubled life history, and had become friendly with 
him, he might on another day fail to codperate, even refusing to 
enter the experimental room. This type invariably appeared 
under the diagnosis of paranoid dementia praecox. Along with 
these erratic reactions, the daily variation in rate of fluctuation 
was very wide for these patients, as is shown in Table 2. The 
average rate of fluctuation is lower than that for the rest of the 
praecox group. This lower rate might be accounted for on the 
basis of the streak of negativism which appeared unexpectedly 
from time to time. 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGE RATES OF FLUCTUATION FOR THE DIFFERENT GROUPS OF SUBJECTS 
IN SHIFTS PER MINUTE 


Diagnosis N Passive Inhibitive 
Mean . D. Mean 8. D. 


S 
Normal... . 5 18.06 4.90 9.50 3.20 
Dementia praecox. ......... 1 17.02 5.34 13.10 6.18 
Paranoid dementia .......... § 12.20 6.60 5.17 3.04 
Manic depressive. .......... 4.25 1.74 2.24 1.42 


The average rates of change for the different groups will be 
found in Table 1. The average of the normal group is taken from 
the previous study by the authors and is included for comparison 
with that of psychopaths. It is apparent from these averages 
that the rate for the dementia praecox patients is about four times 
that of the manic depressive group, under passive instructions, 
(17.02 and 4.25 respectively), and about six times that of the 
manic depressive group under the inhibitive instructions, (13.10 
and 2.24 respectively). The paranoid reactions are separated from 
the rest of the dements and their average rates are 12.20 and 
5.17 changes per minute, under the two types of instruction. As 
was suggested before, negativism may account for the lower aver- 
ages for the paranoid group as compared with the other dements. 
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TABLE 2 
INTERDAILY CORRELATION OF RATES OF FLUCTUATION 
Coefficients for days 

Group N (1-2) (1-3) (2-3) 
Normal... . 20 Dw 
Dementia praecox. 17 .25 . 6: .78 
Paranoid dementia. ........... y —.57 18 
Manic depressive. .... 75 83 


* From Guilford and Braly’s data. 


The question arises as to the reliability-of these measurements. 
Can one depend upon the patients to report the fluctuations prop- 
erly? With the exception of the paranoid cases, and the three 
cases marked in Fig. 1, the rates seem very constant, by inspection, 
from day to day. Some indication of this constancy is given by 
the interdaily correlations to be found in Table 2. From the study 
of Guilford and Braly,(7) we have only one such coefficient of 
correlation for normal subjects with which to compare these of 
psychopathic subjects. This was the correlation between the first 
and second days of testing. When we compare the normal and the 
pathological subjects in this respect, we find the latter on the 
whole rather more variable from day to day, especially the 
dementia praecox. The three subjects that are marked as elimi- 
nated in Fig. 1 were included in finding these coefficients, how- 
ever. With these three cases omitted, the coefficients would un- 
doubtedly be higher. The strange thing in this comparison is that 
there is more daily variation among the dementia praecox than 
among the manic depressive subjects. One might expect the re- 
verse, since the latter are subject to such wide fluctuations in 
temperament from one time to another. And it may be added, 
these patients were tested in both the depressed and the manic 
stages in so far as they could deviate from the normal and still 
be used as subjects. This result might be taken to uphold the 
theory that there is a fundamental identical trait of personality 
underlying the manic depressive whether in the one temperamental 
state or in the other. 

Since the measurements of three different days were pooled 
for each individual, the reliabilities are probably higher than the 
results just mentioned would indicate. We have been speaking of 
daily fluctuations in rate. Pooling helps to eliminate this factor. 
Perhaps a better indicator of the reliability of the final scores of 
these subjects is the coefficient of reliability obtained by corre- 
lating the results of the odd and even minutes of testing. This 





7 Op. cit. 
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was done for the thirty-nine subjects who had the complete three. 
day tests. The coefficients of reliability, raised by the use of the 
Spearman Brown formula, are .991 and .993 for the passive and 
inhibitive rates respectively. These extremely high coefficients 
are partly attributable to the heterogeneity of the whole group, 
but they indicate further, that each individual does have a charac- 
teristic rate which can be reliably measured in three days of 
testing. 

Fig. 1 shows in detail the distribution of all forty-five cases, 
The subjects are listed individually along the ordinate and the 
rates of fluctuation are arranged in groups of five along the 
abscissa. The lack of overlapping between manic depressive cases 
and dementia praecox, omitting paranoids, is readily apparent. 
The paranoids scatter over the total range. This agrees with 
their own great daily variation. It also lends significance to a 
certain difficulty in diagnosis that we found in the records of the 
hospital. Now and then a patient would be diagnosed as manic 
depressive with paranoid reactions, or a paranoid would be diag- 
nosed one way at one time and another way at another. These 
facts show the importance of a closer scrutiny of the character- 
istics of the paranoid group. 

When the average of the dementia praecox group, omitting 
paranoids, is compared with the normal group (see Table 1), the 
two are found to be almost identical. The range of distribution 
is also approximately the same in both instances, if the two ex- 
ceptional dementia cases already described are eliminated. The 
fluctuation test seemingly does not show that the dementia praecox 
patient is a quantitative deviate from the normal individual for 
the particular trait so measured. The difference in rate of fluctua- 
tion found for pathological subjects manifests itself entirely as an 
inhibition of the fluctuations im cases of manic depressive insanity. 
This fact lends itself to interesting speculations. It may be, as 
is often suspected, that manic depressive insanity, with its tempera- 
mental changes, is due to an abnormal chemical condition, perhaps 
even to the superabundance of the secretion X of McDougall’s 
theory. Apparently in this group there is a constant trait of 
objectivity which tends to. prohibit the subjects from having a 
shift in ambiguous figures, and this trait persists in their normal 
as well as in their mildly manic and depressed states. Perhaps, 
however, speculations should be left until the differences which 
are indicated in our data are further verified and until more is 
known about the neurological and chemical factors involved in 
the fluctuations of an ambiguous figure. 
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However, the authors would like to suggest a possible explana- 
tion of the fact that the dementia praecox group does not deviate 
from the normal while the manic depressive does, why the former 
does not seem to be extremely introverted, as has usually been 
supposed, whereas the latter does seem to be extremely extro- 
verted. It is quite possible that what has been called introver- 
sion-extroversion is really a composite trait, as Guilford and Braly 
have previously pointed out.(8) It may be that the rate of fluctua- 
tion measures only one of these aspects, an aspect in which the 
dement does not deviate from the normal individual but in which 
the manic depressive does. If we were to name this aspect, we 
would call it a tendency to objectify experience. This is especially 
strong in the manic depressive, but normal in the dement. We 
should be cautious, however, in calling our twenty-five students 
normal, or average individuals. They were certainly above the 
average in intelligence, and perhaps an increase in intelligence has 
the same effect upon the rate of fluctuation as a low degree of this 
so-called objective attitude. Among our ‘normal’ subjects, how- 
ever, there was little or no correlation between rate of fluctuation 
and Army Alpha scores.(9) 

During this study and the previous one, several experimental 
problems in connection with the fluctuations have occurred to the 
authors. What has the factor of age to do with the rate of change? 
We have some slight indication, even among our heterogeneous 
pathological group, that age is an important factor. This would 
fit in with MeDougall’s assumption that introversion increases 
with age. Again, what has an animated attitude to do with the 
rate? The experimenter noted on several occasions with normal 
subjects that an animated discussion just preceding the tests 
seemed to accelerate the changes. What is the effect of eye- 
movements upon the rate of shifting? Do eye-movements furnish 
the whole basis for the shifts, or only an occasional cause, along 
with cortical conditions? Introspections of subjects indicate 
clearly that eye-movements may be at least a sufficient cause of 
the shifts. If such peripheral muscular movements, or other 
sources of peripheral stimulation are found to be the necessary 
causes of the shifting, then one would have to seek the underlying 
connection between these peripheral changes and personality 
traits. These questions and many others must be answered before 





1930, 27, 96. 
®Some unpublished data give correlations of .15 and —-.01 between Army Alpha 
scores and the passive and inhibitive fluctuations respectively. 
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a well-timed and meaningful interpretation can be made of results 
similar to these which we have obtained with pathological subjects, 
Assuming that we have found a real difference in rates of fluetua- 
tion, a complete investigation of those factors influencing the rate 
of fluctuation might lead the way to a better understanding of the 
psychoses in question. It is quite possible, from a practical stand- 
point, that the rate of fluctuation could become a useful and deli- 
cate tool in the diagnosis of patients. It is at least worth while 
to extend its use with that goal in view. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The authors were led into the problem of determining the 
rates of fluctuation of an outline cube for manic depressive and 
dementia praecox patients by attempting to make an experimental 
test of McDougall’s theory of introversion-extroversion. 

2. The dementia praecox group has shown, so far, an average 
rate of fluctuation of about four times that of the manic depressive 
group. When instructions are given to inhibit the changes, the 
ratio is increased to six times. 

3. The paranoid dementia praecox patients form a group of 
their own, showing a lower average rate than the rest of the prae- 
cox patients, a very wide range of rates, and a great daily varia- 
tion. This is probably partly attributable to negativism which 
is relatively inconstant from time to time. 

4. The dementia praecox group was almost identical with a 
normal group in average rate and in dispersion of fluctuations. 
This would mean that the manic depressive patients are the real 
deviates from the normal range in rate of fluctuation perceived. 
There is some factor (or possibly more than one factor), in the 
latter group that inhibits the fluctuations. Some of these subjects 
are unable to see any such fluctuations at all in spite of coaching. 

5. It is suggested that the rate of fluctuation measures only 
one aspect of what has been called introversion-extroversion. This 
is not the social aspect, but rather the ‘objectifying attitude’ of 
the individual. 

6. It is suggested that with further trial, the rate of fluctua- 
tion of an ambiguous figure might become a delicate test to aid 
in the diagnosis of mental patients. 





\ CASE OF HYSTERICAL BLINDNESS FROM EARLY 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


By C. N. ALLEN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


EW data have been found which clarify the story of the 
N victory of Washington over Cornwallis at Yorktown in 1781, 

part of which is of psychological and psychiatric interest. 
This note is based on a summary by Dr. R. G. Adams,(1) who wrote 
from manuscripts in his care. Without wishing to reduce the 
failure of the British to a single cause or to furnish a pat answer 
to a maze of military mismanagement and stupid politics, the 
following facts are stated in brief form to shed some light on the 
extraordinarily neurotic behavior of those in command as being 
contributory to the downfall of both Cornwallis and Clinton. 
Recent careful study of manuscripts indicate reasons why Clinton 
and Graves allowed Washington to march around them at York- 
town, and why they waited seven long weeks before setting out 
to his reseue. The known facts are about as follows. 

Lord George Germain, colonial secretary (but not a peer, using 
the title Lord merely because he was a son of a duke), sup- 
pressed Clinton’s accounts in order to exonerate a favorite, Lord 
Cornwallis—a direct disloyalty to the commander-in-chief, Sir 
Henry Clinton. Clinton and Cornwallis clashed at every point, 
partly because Clinton (a commoner) outranked Lord Cornwallis. 
Again, Germain was more impressed by the dashing sorties of 
Cornwallis than by Clinton’s careful plans which were slower to 
bear fruit and were not very spectacular even when they did. Also, 
by some queer twist, Cornwallis had gained Clinton’s permission 
to report his victories direct to London and had abused this privi- 
lege to make all reports to Germain rather than through Clinton 
at G. H. Q. Finally, there seems to have been a tacit agreement 
that Cornwallis should supplant or succeed Clinton as chief under 
‘‘certain conditions’’. With this picture in mind it seems obvious 
that Clinton might wish to conceal any incapacity such as blind- 
ness fearing that this ‘‘dormant commission’’ might become opera- 
tive. The disagreements were abnormally acute. Cornwallis 
wanted to carry on in the south and was backed in this by Germain, 
but Clinton ordered him to aid in a projected attack on Phila- 
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delphia despite orders from Germain not to withdraw troops from 
the south. In a letter dated July 28th, 1781, we read Clinton’s 
feelings: ‘*‘Doubtfull whether J will remain in the command after 
the treatment I have received & on the terms they wish to impose, 
I cannot suppose they will quarrel with L. Cornwallis who they 
know will take it on any terms ... That over, if they should not 
change their tone & let me remain on my own terms, I will resign 
a command | have held with disgust under the present Minister.” 
The first two words of this letter, written for him by ‘‘my friend 
Crosby’’, are: ‘‘Almost blind . . .’’. About a month later 
another letter ends, ‘‘l am blind . . .’’ after saying above, ‘‘My 
eyes are out, I can say little more.’’ 

My own opinion, after studying the comments on the manu 
scripts, is that Clinton suffered from four more or less distinet 
attacks of this convenient-inconvenient blindness; two attacks in 
1777 during the heat of the Burgoyne campaign, and two in 
as cited above.” We have a bit of contemporary evidence from 
Jeremy Bentham as regards Clinton’s personality: ‘‘The same 
accounts still continue that we have heard before, of Clinton’s 
eccentricities: that he shuts himself up for three or four days 
together and is seen by nobody.’’ Obviously, he feared to have 
Cornwallis know of his infirmity and the possibility of displace 
ment under the ‘‘dormant commission’’. Murdock’s Bunker Hill 
contains a chapter on ‘‘The Sensitiveness of General Clinton.’’ 

If we examine the four known cases of blindness, we see at 
once the ‘‘evasional characteristics’’ of the neurotic symptoms. 
The 1777 attacks coincided with the necessity of aiding a British 
general with inferior forces, and now in 1781 the situation is 
similar—facing major issues with fear. Clinton appears as sensi 
tive, moody, and given to much brooding. This is the type of man 
who substitutes worry for action, and is over-suggestible to the 
opinions of others because of his over-sensitiveness. Balancing 
this, these egocentries are also highly social-minded in that they 
demand the admiration of a circle of subordinates, which in this 
ease was lacking. Failing this, they show their obstinacy and act 
like spoiled children—as much as to say, ‘‘If I can’t be a hero, I'll 
quit.’’ They are selfish and vain; indecisive because of their ex 
treme suggestibility to a variety of points of view. [motion 


*It is suggested to me that these may be one long blindness with varying degrees 
of vision, for the letters written between what I term ‘‘attacks’’ are to be con 
sidered. In another letter in 1782 Clinton writes, ‘‘Altho’ I am almost blind I will 
not employ the hand of a friend.’’ And his handwriting was an awful scrawl. The 
fact that his blindness was not mentioned by his contemporaries so far as a diligent 
watching has so far revealed, seem to settle the issue for me. 
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from triumphs over logic every time. As Morgan (2) says (whose text 
we are following in the main for the sake of simplicity and unity 
oint of view), ‘‘ What looks like a perversion of logic is simply 
failure to see relations that may interfere with this affective 
v»ment.’’ Medical opinion is increasingly willing to call such 


ms of blindness as this, ‘‘hysterical’’. 
lhe characteristics sketched above are those of the hysteric 
der conditions which restrict pleasurable existence. In Clinton’s 
lend ase the hurdle was indecision, with all the signs of Adler’s ‘‘ Yes, 
ater but . . .’’ mechanism: as much as to say, ‘‘l’d like to do the 
“My right thing, but I’m not sure how.’’ Or his symptoms really say, 


‘hut this cursed blindness holds me here’’. The ‘‘sickness profit’’ 


'reud)—the purposive, evasional aspect of the neurosis—is 
obvious. A way of escape from a dilemma, sought or suggested, 
the advantage of allowing him to ‘‘keep face’’. Of the three 
ossible ways out,—death, surrender of his command, or inca- 
ty—Clinton chose the physical symptoms of blindness. The 
matter of the degree of consciousness in this ‘‘choice’’ is a purely 
academic problem for which we have no evidence in this instance. 
(he above gives the psychological background. The naval 
situation gives another angle on this complex tangle. de Grasse 
had sailed north from the West Indies with his French fleet. 
Rodney tried to warn Graves at New York, but the dispatch was 
delayed six weeks when the ship bearing it was lost in an utterly 
necessary fight. Cornwallis, meanwhile, was taking his time 
returning north to Yorktown to dig in. Clinton now decided to 
tack Newport while waiting, but Graves made excuse that the 
ips needed repairing. ‘Two days later, Clinton had his second 
blindness attack. On August 20th the situation was desperate: 
Clinton was blind, Graves wasting time, Cornwallis now upset and 
angry over a straggling return to Yorktown, Hlood losing sight of 
de Grasse and not knowing whether this aid was heading for 
Yorktown or New York, and now we also see that Clinton had lost 
Washington and his south-moving army. He dared not take action 
while blind—or, he was conveniently blind so he would not have 
to take action. There are the two statements. Benedict Arnold, 
the traitor, visited Clinton that week and was disgusted with the 
lack of initiative displayed. 

Things move fast now, and by September first, G. H. Q. knew 
that it had been badly fooled. Yet Clinton believed Cornwallis 
could not be reached by Washington for three weeks and so 
delayed some more while he wrote Germain and told him, in 
polished phrases, ‘‘I told you so.’’ We know that de Grasse had 
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outguessed Graves after Hood had also lost him. Graves came 
to New York, consequently, somewhat upset. Cornwallis now 
called for re-enforcements if he were to have a chance to win, 
A brother protested the delay as imperilling his kin. Men were 
ordered to embark, only to have to disembark again. A letter 
speaks of Clinton as ‘‘a domineering trifler surrounded by a staff 
of third rate syeophants’’. Arnold was ignored, which made him 
peevish. Old General Robertson devoted himself to ‘‘Parties of 
Girls in the Fort Garden, in the Midst of his own Fears, and the 
Anxieties of this Hour’’. A lack of wind now kept Graves and 
Clinton at New York—where they quarreled. On October 17th 
Cornwallis wrote proposing surrender, and followed it up two 
days later by marching out of Yorktown and giving up his arms. 
But on the 18th, the details were settled, the boats were at last 
ready, and now they were off. Clinton wrote Germain that he was 
sure to arrive in time. But in a private letter (recently studied 
for the first time) he admitted that it was a crazy expedition. 
When the troops arrived on October 24th, they found Cornwallis 
had surrendered five days before. The rest is of no importance 
here. 

[It is admitted that the evidence here offered is circumstantial, 


at best; yet the inferences seem inescapable. Clinton’s blindness 
is only one aspect of an historical event which Adams sub-titles, 
‘*When Britain Failed to Muddle Through’’. He lists as causes: 
Germain’s mistaken favoritism for a lesser officer; Cornwallis’s 
self-deception over his minor victories; Clinton’s failure to out- 


guess Washington; Graves’ battered fleet; Hood’s failure to 
watch de Grasse; the petty differences at G. H. Q.; and Clinton’s 
blindnesses. The story is one of decidedly abnormal or neurotic 
behavior of those who could ill-afford it. From the psychiatric 
point of view, the hysterical blindness of General Sir Henry 
Clinton, the nominal commander-in-chief, seems of especial interest 
and importance. 
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THE SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEFS OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS * 
By GEORGE J. DUDYCHA 
RIPON COLLEGE 


HE problem in which we are interested.in the present paper 
T is, What are the beliefs of college students concerning popu- 

lar superstitions? The students who participated in this 
nvestigation were 853 freshmen from six mid-western institu- 
tions. and 305 seniors from seven mid-western colleges.? In the 
fall of 1930-31, all of the freshmen who matriculated at these six 
institutions were confronted with a list of twenty-five propositions 
dealing with popular and superstitious beliefs, and were asked 
to indicate their beliefs. Since the freshmen responded to the 
propositions before they received any academic instruction, their 
judgments were not influenced by ideas which might be presented 
in college courses and hence the group remained a more or less un- 
select group. The seniors responded to the same list of propo- 
sitions in the spring of 1930 and thus almost at the close of their 
college course. Thus, in the case of the seniors, academic instruc- 
tion did play a part in determining their responses. 

The procedure of this study was as follows: Each student 
was presented a printed list of twenty-five propositions dealing 
with popular and superstitious beliefs. To the right of the state- 
ment of each proposition were five groups of parentheses which 
were labeled from left to right, A, B, C, D, and EF. The list of 
propositions was prefaced with the following instructions: 

Opposite each of the following propositions make a cross (X) 
one of the five columns, according to your belief. 

Under A_ if you implicitly believe. 

Under B_ if you are inclined to believe, but doubt. 

Under C if you do not know whether you believe or do not 
believe (non-committal ). 

Under D_ if you are inclined to disbelieve and doubt. 

Under E if you absolutely disbelieve. 





* Manuscript received December 17, 1931. 
1 Baldwin-Wallace, Coe, Milton, Monmouth and Ripon Colleges, and Dubuque 


University. 
2 Baldwin-Wallace, Coe, Huron, Illinois, Milton, Monmouth and Ripon Colleges. 
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Thus any one of five possible answers could be given to each 
proposition. This is a distinct advantage, for the student could 
not only express indifference or a non-committal attitude and belief 
or disbelief, but also within certain limits the extent of his belief 
or disbelief. 

In order to make certain that the responses checked by the 
students did express their beliefs and not merely momentary 
whims, a group of 97 freshmen were asked to respond to two 
lists of religious propositions which contained the same proposi- 
tions except that the statement of each proposition of the second 
list was contrary to that of the first list. Thus if a student 
marked a proposition ‘‘A’’ on list one, he marked it ‘*E”’ on list 
two, if he were consistent in his belief. The results of the two 
lists were correlated and the coefficient proved to be .931, which 
indicates that the students did know what they believed and 
that their responses were reliable.® 

The list of popular beliefs and superstitions submitted to the 
freshmen, together with the extent of their belief and disbelief, 
is recorded in Table I. We find upon examination of this table 
that, on the average, each of the 853 freshmen implicitly believed 
7 per cent of the superstitious beliefs, each was inclined to believe 
7 per cent, each was non-committal on 14 per cent, was inclined 
to disbelieve 8 per cent, and absolutely disbelieved 64 per cent. 
If we convert these percentages into the number of propositions 
believed and disbelieved, we find that each freshman marked, on 
the average, nearly two propositions A, nearly two B, about three 
and a half C, two D and sixteen E. If we shall again examine 
Table I we shall find the range of belief—A’s and B’s—is from 
2 per cent to 37 per cent of the entire group of 853 freshmen. The 
range of disbelief, on the other hand, is from 95 per cent down 
to 42 per cent. Thus far our examination of the results obtained 
certainly indicate a marked leaning toward disbelief in the twenty- 
five popular and superstitious beliefs. 

The statements in Table I are arranged in the order of decreas- 
ing disbelief, i.e., the one disbelieved most is placed first and the 
one believed to the greatest extent is placed last. In this list we 
note a number of significant and interesting relationships. The 
first four propositions and the sixth one all deal with good or ill 
fortune. These propositions are: ‘‘One who breaks a mirror has 
seven years of bad luck’’, ‘‘Friday the thirteenth always brings 








For a more detailed account of the technique used see, Dudycha, G. J.: ‘‘ The 
Religious Beliefs of College Freshmen’’, School and Society, 31:206—208, February 54, 
1930. 
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TABLE I 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


r oF POPULAR PROPOSITIONS AND DISTRIBUTION oF RESPONSES INDICATED 
BY PER CENT 
(853 cases) 
Propositions 
1. One who breaks a mirror has seven years of bad luck 
Friday the thirteenth always brings bad luck 
» A task begun on Friday is doomed to failure 
Finding a horseshoe brings good duck 
If an expectant mother sees a person with a birth-mark, her 
child will also have a birth-mark 
5. It is well to tap on wood after boasting of one’s good 
fortune ..... err eT 
7. The lines in the palm of the hand indicate one’s future.... 
. The ouija board gives correct answers to unsolved problems. . 
. It is possible to communicate with departed spirits.......... 
. The position of the planets at the time of one’s birth deter- 
mines one’s character and fortune 
11. Fortune tellers can predict one’s future 
2. The number seven is the perfect number 
3. A left-handed person should be taught to use his right hand.. 
. A person who avoids another’s gaze is dishonest 
A snake never dies until after sundown 
. Very intelligent children are usually very weak physically. . 
. Men are more intelligent than women 
. The children of first cousins are always feeble-minded 
. Man’s behavior is always guided by reason 
. An expectant mother by fixing her mind on a subject can 
influence the character of her unborn child 12 
. An artistic nature is indicated by long, slender hands 10 
22. One can estimate very accurately an individual’s intelligence 
by looking at his face 12 12 
The shape and prominences of the head indicate one’s 
character. ..... 14 19 39 
24. The world is slowly growing cold 16 33 34 
25. One mind can communicate to another by telepathy, that is, 
without the use of signs or sounds................6+ 21 20 14 29 


bad luck’’, ‘‘A task begun on Friday is doomed to failure’’, 
‘Finding a horseshoe brings good luck’’, and ‘‘It is well to tap 
on wood after boasting of one’s good fortune’’. Each of these 
statements is disbelieved by from 86 to 95 per cent of the fresh- 
men, and believed by from 2 to 7 per cent. It is interesting to note 
that ideas concerning good and ill fortune, which are fairly promi- 
nent in our daily conversation, are disbelieved to such a great 
extent. 

A second group of statements which we notice involves propo- 
sitions seven, eight, ten and eleven—‘‘The lines in the palm of the 
hand indicate one’s future’’, ‘‘The ouija board gives correct 
answers to unsolved problems’’, ‘‘The position of the planets at 
the time of one’s birth determines one’s character and fortune’’ 
and ‘‘Fortune tellers can predict one’s future’’—each of which 
deals with fortune telling. These propositions, like those of the 
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first group we noticed, are disbelieved to a great extent—frop, 
81 to 85 per cent—and believed by but a small group of the fres} 
men—=3 to 8 per cent. 

Two propositions—‘‘If an expectant mother sees a persop 
with a birth-mark, her child will also have a birthmark’’ and ‘ 
expectant mother by fixing her mind on a subject can influence the 
character of her unborn child’’—which deal with essentially the 
same situation are ranked far apart. Whereas the former Propo. 
sition is disbelieved by 87 per cent and believed by only 3 pe 
cent, the latter proposition is disbelieved by only 54 per cent and 
believed by 25 per cent of the students. Apparently the freshmen 
strongly disbelieve that a perceptive process affects the developing 
embryo, but are much less certain about the effect of a thought 
process. Whereas twenty-nine times as many freshmen disbelieve 

believe in the effect of the perceptive process, only twice as 
many disbelieve as believe in the effect of the thought process, 
Again we note two propositions which deal with communication 

‘*It is possible to communicate with departed spirits’’ and ‘‘One 
mind can communicate to another by telepathy, that is, without 
the use of signs or sounds’’—the first of which is in ninth place 
and the other in the twenty-fifth. Although the responses of the 


freshmen are rather evenly divided between belief and disbelie! 
with regard to mental telepathy, they are very evidently not in- 
clined to believe in the possibility of communicating with departed 
spirits. 

Only the last three propositions of the list—‘‘The shape and 


bi) 


prominences of the head indicate one’s character’’, ‘‘The world is 
slowly growing cold’’ and ‘‘One mind can communicate with an 
other by telepathy, that is, without the use of signs or sounds’’ 
were disbelieved by less than 50 per cent of the freshmen tested. 
It is interesting to note that although these students disbelieve 
ither strongly in fortune telling, they are rather evenly divided 
concerning phrenology and mental telepathy. If the reader will 
examine Table I further, he will observe that there are a number 
of other propositions, as—‘‘ A left-handed person should be taught 
to use his right hand’’, ‘‘A person who avoids another’s gaze is 
dishonest’’, ‘‘ Very intelligent children are usually very weak 
physically’’, ‘‘Men are more intelligent than women’’ and ‘‘'The 
children of first cousins are always feeble-minded’’ which have 
interesting distributions of responses. 
In brief, then, we may say that the college freshmen tested 
disbelieve, for the most part, rather extensively nearly all of the 
popular beliefs submitted. They greatly disbelieve the popular 
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The Superstitious Beliefs of College Students 


ideas concerning good and ill fortune, and are rather strongly 
inclined to disbelieve in fortune telling. They are quite evenly 
divided concerning phrenology and mental telepathy, which propo- 
sitions are disbelieved by somewhat less than half of the members 
the group tested. 

lhe results obtained for the 305 college seniors who stated 
their judgments concerning the popular and superstitious beliefs, 
which are recorded in Table II, may be summarized as follows. 
Each senior believed, on the average, 4 per cent of the twenty- 
five popular notions, each was inclined to believe 6 per cent, was 
yon-committal on 9 per cent, was inclined to disbelieve 7 per cent, 
and absolutely disbelieved 74 per cent. Again converting these re- 
sults into the number of propositions, we find that each senior 
marked, on the average, only one proposition A, one B, two C, two 
D, and nineteen KE. Here we observe a strong inclination toward dis- 
belief. From an examination of the distribution of the responses, we 
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TABLE II 
COLLEGE SENIORS 


List oF POPULAR PROPOSITIONS AND DISTRIBUTION oF RESPONSES INDICATED 
BY PER CENT 


(305 cases) 
Propositions A BCOD E 


Friday the thirteenth always brings bad luck.... 01 00 02 02 
One who breaks a mirror has seven years of bad luck 01 00 02 02 95 
3. A task begun on Friday is doomed to failure.............. 02 O01 02 O1 94 
. The ouija board gives correct answers to unsolved problems.. 01 00 03 03 
Finding a horseshoe brings good luck 01 01 03 O02 
[f an expectant mother sees a person with a birthmark, her 
child will also have a birthmark 01 02 05 02 
It is well to tap on wood after boasting of one’s good 
fortune..... 
The position of the planets at the time of one’s birth deter- 
mines one’s character and fortune 01 05 
It is possible to communicate with departed spirits.......... 01 
10. Fortune tellers can predict one’s future 2 02 
The number seven is the perfect number 3 01 13 
The lines in the palm of the hand indicate one’s future.... 03 
13. A left-handed person should be taught to use his right hand.. C64 06 05 
14. Very intelligent children are usually very weak physically. . 07 
15. A snake never dies until after sundown 03 14 
}. Men are more intelligent than women 05 11 
7. A person who avoids another’s gaze is dishonest 3 11 
Man’s behavior is always guided by reason 
An expectant mother by fixing her mind on a subject can 
influence the character of her unborn child 09 
0. The children of first cousins are always feeble-minded...... 
. An artistic nature is indicated by long, slender hands 12 
One can estimate very accurately an individual’s intelligence 
by looking at his face 
The shape and prominences of the head indicate one’s 
character ..... 
The world is slowly growing cold 
5. One mind can communicate to another by telepathy, that is, 
without the use of signs or sounds 


02 03 
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see that the range of disbelief for the twenty-five propositions jg 
from 97 per cent down to 45 per cent with only one proposition dis 
believed by less than 50 per cent. The range of belief is from one 
per cent to 30 per cent. Thus we must conclude from an examinatioy 
of the results thus far that the college seniors tested are greatly 
inclined to disbelieve the list of superstitious beliefs presented 
to them. 

The seniors believed and disbelieved the first two proposi- 
tions ‘‘Friday the thirteenth always brings bad luck’”’ and ‘‘One 
who breaks a mirror has seven years of bad luck’’—to exactly 
the same extent. Since 97 per cent of the seniors disbelieved 
each of these propositions and only one per cent believed them, 
both are to be given first rank. The other three statements dea] 
ing with ‘‘luck’’—‘‘ A task begun on Friday is doomed to failure”, 
‘*F'inding a horseshoe brings good luck’’ and ‘‘It is well to tap or 
wood after boasting of one’s good fortune’’—were placed third, 
fifth and seventh in the order in which they were enumerated. [i 
is rather strange that after four years of college instruction ther 
should still be some seniors who believe in lucky and unlucky days 
and other such superstitious beliefs. The surprising thing is that 
so large a number, from 1 to 4 per cent or from three to twelve 


seniors if the 305, believe, many of whom implicitly believe, these 
notions. Perhaps this is an indication of the tenacity with which 
some people hold to the naive ideas of their childhood. 

The four statements which deal with fortune telling were some 
what scattered. ‘‘The ouija board gives correct answers to un- 
solved problems”’ was placed fourth; ‘‘The position of the planets 


, 


at the time of one’s birth determines one’s character and fortune’”’ 
was placed eighth; ‘‘Fortune tellers can predict one’s future’’ 
was ranked tenth, and ‘‘The lines in the palm of the hand indicate 
one’s future’’ was given twelfth place. Each of these four propo 
sitions was disbelieved by 91 or more per cent of the group except 
the last statement which was disbelieved by only 87 per cent of the 
seniors. Here again, as in the first group of statements which 
we examined, the per cent of belief is somewhat higher than we 
might expect—1 to 5 per cent. 

Again we note propositions six—‘‘If an expectant mother sees 
a person with a birthmark, her child will also have a birthmark’’- 
and nineteen—‘‘An expectant mother by fixing her mind on 4 
subject can influence the character of her unborn child’’—both 
of which deal essentially with the same problem, except that the 
former involves a perceptive process whereas the latter involves 
a thought process. Although only 3 per cent of the seniors 
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tions js believed the former proposition, 15 per cent believed the latter. 
ion dis this percentage of belief on the part of college seniors so large 


om on ecause they accepted these ancient and widespread beliefs at a 
ther early age when they were uncritical and uninformed, or 
because their knowledge of the development of the human 
reanism is so meager? 

Only the last two propositions of the list—‘‘The world is slowly 
wing ecold’’ and ‘‘One mind can communicate to another by 
epathy, that is, without the use of signs or sounds’’—were dis- 
‘xactly believed by 50 per cent or less of the seniors tested. The statement 
‘lieved dealing with mental telepathy, which was ranked twenty-fifth, was 
them, believed by 30 per cent of the seniors and disbelieved by 50 per 
| cent of them. Belief in this proposition seems to be largely due to 
lure’, the few inconsequential coincidences which individuals experience 
tap or and for which they have no ready explanation and hence their 

third, retreat to the mystery of mental telepathy. 
We may briefly summarize the attitudes of college seniors 
towards the popular notions submitted to them as follows. They 


y days are rather strongly inclined to disbelieve all the popular notions, 
s that #— and in particular those dealing with good and ill fortune and those 
Twelve dealing with fortune telling. 
these A brief comparison of Tables I and II reveals that the order 
which of rank of the propositions for the freshmen and seniors is not 
materially different. We find that there are eleven of the twenty- 
some. @ five popular notions which are given exactly the same rank by 
oun & both freshmen and seniors. Both the freshmen and the seniors 
lanets place the same three propositions, all of which deal with ‘‘luck’’, 
bune”’ at the head of the list in essentially the same order. Propositions 
ture”’ nine, thirteen and fifteen are also given the same rank by both 
licate groups. Also both the freshmen and the seniors placed the same 
Topo statements in the last five places and in the same order. 
xcept Although there is a great similarity as to the rank order of 
f the the propositions as determined by both freshmen and seniors, there 


which are some differences between the beliefs of the two groups which 
n we are obvious after a brief examination of the percentages of belief 
and disbelief indicated by the two groups. Although no propo- 
sition is disbelieved by all of the individuals of each group, the 


k’? seniors uniformly disbelieve each proposition to a greater extent 
on 4 than the freshmen do. The range of disbelief for the freshmen 
both is from 95 per cent to 42 per cent; for the seniors it is from 97 per 
t the cent to 45 per cent. On the other hand, the range of belief for the 
olves freshmen is from 2 per cent to 37 per cent, and that for the seniors 


niors from one per cent to 30 per cent. This difference between the 
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popular and superstitious beliefs of freshmen and seniors js 
certainly not striking. Further examination of the tables, however. 
reveals that only three statements are disbelieved by 90 or more 
per cent of the freshmen, whereas ten statements are disbelieved 
by 90 or more per cent of the seniors. 

The interesting thing about these results is that the beliefs of 
the college seniors who expressed their judgments concerning the 
popular and superstitious propositions are not far different from 
those expressed by the freshmen tested. Since each of these state- 
ments is held to be false by science (with the possible exception of 
the twenty-fourth statement which deals with the second law of 
thermo-dynamics), one would expect that certainly the freshmen 
would absolutely disbelieve a number of the propositions and that 
without a doubt the seniors would absolutely disbelieve many of 
them. This, however, is not the case. The one inevitable con- 
clusion which we must draw from these results is, although college 
instruction is such that it does convert some few students from 
their naive beliefs and superstitions, it certainly is not such as 
to convince all students of the falsity of such notions as those con- 
cerning good and ill fortune, fortune telling and other such popular 
beliefs. The difficulty probably rests in the fact that we expect too 
much transfer. Too often, we teach general, scientific principles 
and then expect all students to translate them into their own lives 
and thought and to modify their beliefs accordingly. Are we sure 
that college students will necessarily do this? 
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A CASE OF FEAR AMNESIA 


By WILLIAM D. TAIT 
MC GILL UNIVERSITY 


HIS is rather an unustal case where a fear situation which 

took place about fourteen years ago during the war caused 

amnesia for a previous and well established habit,—viz. the 
forgetting of the Lord’s prayer on the part of a clergyman during 
service. 

Very briefly, it came about one Sunday evening during the 
service while repeating the prayer along with the choir and congre- 
cation. The inhibition set in very early in the performance as 
will be indicated later. As he was a member of one of my classes 
in psychology he came to me for advice and solution. 

In the course of conversation it came out that he had been an 
aviator overseas with the Canadian Corps and also an instructor. 
He had not connected this with the loss of memory but while talk- 
ng he recalled for the first time in years a rather fear-compelling 
experience which he had with a Sopwith Camel. When these 
machines first came into use there were many accidents and more 
than enough casualties outside of the actual fighting. No one 
seemed to know why, so one day he made up his mind to take one 
of these man-killers up for an experiment to see what would hap- 
pen. He went up to an altitude of about 20,000 feet and then put 
the machine into a nose dive, the position where they had been 
causing trouble and deaths. As he would do in most machines 
he brought the stick back to bring the machine out of the dive 
but instead of doing that it started to turn over on its back. He 
was not strapped in and this movement threw him forward towards 
the instrument board and in doing so the stick was thrown forward 
and then the machine levelled out right side up. He had been 
within an ace of being killed either by being thrown out or falling 
with the machine. 

The place in the prayer where he halted and remained halted, 
for it was a considerable time before he got it back, was just after 
the word ‘‘heaven’’ and it was when this word was mentioned 
in the conversation that he recalled the flying incident. It was 
not till then that the overseas scene flashed on his mind. At the 
time of the actual forgetting he was dumbfounded and it was 
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only as the result of questioning as to the past that the explana. 
tion emerged. The case is interesting on account of the long time 
which elapsed between the fear situation and the forgetting and 
also that it was a well established system of habits which was 
attacked. There has been no recurrence and the church service 
goes on as smoothly as ever. It has been impossible to find any 
local condition which was the immediate cause. It may have been 
many things such as the lighting of the church, the tone of the 
organ like the hum of the machine or some chance remark by 
someone before going into the pulpit. 
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MoperN Epucation—A CRITIQUE oF Its FUNDAMENTAL IpEas. By Otto 
Rank. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 243 p. 

Rank’s latest book forms a-disappointingly destructive sequel to the 
series of brilliantly constructive works that preceded it. In his earlier 
volumes he balanced his attack upon psycho-analysis by building a con- 
structive psychology. In this book he attempts to saw off the branch on 
which he was recently sitting. In his ‘‘Wahrheit und Wirklichkeit’’, be- 
sides controversy, | found a sound psychological basis for education and 

‘s. In his ‘‘Technik’’, besides criticism, I found a new method that 
proved of great value for training the personality. But in the new book 
ne destruction gets beyond bounds. 

It is regrettable that the translation of these critical essays has appeared 
before Rank’s more creative works are accessible in English. When thus 


presented out of their sequence, Rank’s statements sometimes seem to hang 


in the air. Not all his most disputable assertions and denials, however, can 
be ascribed to the lack of a supporting context. Some unqualified state- 
ments indicate an inadequate formulation of a theory which, shorn of 
ts excesses, seems to me more satisfying and useful than any psychology 
in the field. 

By means of his penetrating theory of the will, Rank has explained the 
destructive effect of over-developed individuals upon collective ideologies 
and ideals. Parents and teachers tend either to excessive assertion or 
denial of authority. In the various psychological theories Rank sees a 
more or less vain attempt to replace the crumbling collective beliefs. More 

early than Adler and Jung, Rank has shown why the Freudian theory 
is too destructive and why the analytic therapy is too reductive. But when 
Rank proceeds to doubt the value of all psychology as an ideological basis 
for edueation, he is betraying in his own theory the very destructiveness 
that he has criticised in psycho-analysis. 

Rank’s will theory roots in Freud’s life impulse and death impulse, 
Adler’s will to power and inferiority feeling, and Jung’s extraversion 
and introversion. But unlike these more dualistic thinkers, Rank shows a 
tendency to monistie over-simplification. Though passages occur in which 
Rank makes the desirable division of the will concept into self-will and 
social-will, I shall bring evidence from this book (1) that too often Rank 
writes the word ‘‘ will’’ where the term ‘‘self-will’’ would be more accurate ; 

2) that this over-emphasis of the self-will in theory produces an 
therwise avoidable pessimism in practice. 

As a basis for judging Rank’s work on education I submit the follow- 
ng five opinions. (1) Human life is a tension between the tendency to 
take power in the self and the tendency to give power to the object. The 
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self-will and the social-will combine in varying strengths and mixtures 
produce all sane behavior. (2) Civilization has morbidly intensified both 
basic trends, causing an excessive striving for unity and completeness 
Some over-developed persons take too much power, others give too much 
power away, and others try to give and take in neurotically equal amounts 
3) When the will is developed beyond a certain point, the educator can 
no longer accept the traditional beliefs. (4) In order to be adequate to 
the task of child guidance, such parents and teachers should be encouraged 
to take an individual course of psychological training. (5) Such a cours: 
should help them to avoid taking too much disciplinary power over the 
children, without giving too much freedom and responsibility to the 
immature. 

Instead of urging that sex education should be given by adults trained 
to idealize in themselves and to communicate to the children a healthy will 
to be limited and a rational depreciation of anti-social excesses, Rank merely 
stresses the dangers of sex education as such. On page 43 Rank asserts 
that the child refuses the correct facts about sex. This is true when the 
adults presume to force their ideas on the child before its questions give 
the necessary justification. No doubt an excessive metaphysical curiosity 
may lie beneath the sexual questions of the child. But the inability to 
satisfy the child’s desire for omniscience is a bad reason for silence, unless 
one idealizes the all or nothing principle. Soundly based ethical answers 


at least train the child’s will to accept healthy limits to its freedom, knowl- 


edge and power. 

Rank can state that sex education is a radical attack on the funda- 
mentals of all pedagogy (p. 51), because in the pedagogue he assumes an 
untrained will to take socially justified power over the child; whereas in 
sex educators he sees either a dangerously onesided will to give the child 
free rein to its impulse, or unwarranted coliective will to modify the ‘‘indi- 
vidual-revolutionary character’’ of sex impulse.(p. 52) By his excessive 
identification with the child’s will to be sexually free, Rank is led to the 
preposterous denial that the child’s questions to some extent mean what 
they say. On page 55 Rank can even assert that the child has no interest 
in sex education, that sex questions ‘‘really’’ aim at something cther than 
their pretext, and that the ideal of enlightenment is merely a mask for the 
interest of the community. 

Rank’s failure to idealize limitation appears most clearly in his chapter 
on the will and emotional development. Many of his statements lack the 
adverbs and other qualifying phrasas necessary to avoid excessive assertions 
and denials. Without any modifying clause, Rank denies the need of 
correcting the child’s impulses in early education.(p. 71) On page 
73 Rank commends a ‘‘free unfolding or development of emotion in the 
child’’, and therefore seems to deny the child’s power to ‘‘dose’’ or limit 
the expression of its emotion. If the educator tries to limit to some extent 
the child’s feeling, Rank believes ‘‘the whole emotional development’’ to 
be in peril. 

In Rank’s earlier works I found the clearest sketch of a psychology 
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ling. It is therefore impossible for me to agree with his pessimistic 
rtion that ‘‘we have not yet a theory of the emotional life’’.(p. 77) 
my experience with students in the course of psychological training 
ids me to share his belief that ‘‘the emotions cannot be eduecated’’. 
wishes the parents to serve as a model to the child by their free 
tional expression, ‘‘irrespective of whether the emotions are quanti- 
y, qualitatively or temporally desirable or undesirable’’.(p. 74) With- 
this anarchic behavior of the parents, the child might fail to develop 
ugly, ignoble and immoderate affects’’ that Rank finds to be necessary 
health. Rank sees only the alternatives of immoderate expression and 

mplete suppression of the affect’’. 
Rank now eneourages the parents and educators consistently to be 
mselves as much as possible (p. 95), though in Rank’s earlier works 
s complete and consistent self-realization was convincingly shown to be 
morbid ideal. There is no hint that in some eases the ‘‘little learning’’ 
essary for parental adequacy can be attained only by some such method 
vill therapy Rank proposed in place of the psycho-analytie technique. 
makes education the antithesis of ‘‘the natural way of the indi- 
al’s action’’, and consequently finds no place for training the will to 
mited in thought, feeling and deed. Instead of admitting that the 
nts and teachers can be trained to limit the excessive will to power 
the children, Rank states fatalistically that ‘‘this fault of projection 
herent in education’’. By assuming the unlimited indulgence of their 
-will and their social-will, Rank makes parents, teachers and psycholo- 
a danger to the freedom of the child. In his chapter on the community 


gy Rank seems to deny his own ‘‘constructive psychology’’ when he 


tates that all psychology is destructive and senile. Here again we miss the 
derating word that would make this unqualified statement acceptable. 
his Technik Rank showed that a therapy of the will can avoid the 
xcessive assertion and denial of the will unconsciously fostered by Freud: 
his latest Critique Rank writes as if all psychological theories and 
‘+hnies allow the individual to protest ‘‘purely negatively against the 
existing ideology, or to brag about his individuality, reinforced by the 
sychological ideology’’.(p. 113) 

In his interesting chapter on the réle of the leader and environment, 
Rank develops some of the thoughts he originated in ‘‘Seelenglaube und 
Psychologie’. But here again the sweeping denials somewhat detract from 
he value of the views as they stand. Since Rank puts the self-assertive 
vill at the center of his psychology, he is able to deny that there is any 
psychology of the father and the leader. Rank admits their strong self- 
vill, but is inelined to deny their will to give power to the child and ser- 

ce to the group.(p. 187) Rank is therefore forced to assume that, as. 
one becomes a father by chance often’’, the will of the mass is the prime 
‘ause Of the leader’s playing his ‘‘almost enforced réle’’.(p. 125, 126) 

In the chapter on forms of kinship, Rank has much that is new and 

gestive to say about the Oedipus complex from a sociological angle. 
But, as usual, he protests too much that ‘‘the mother incest and the slaying 
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of the father are not at all individual expressions of biological tendencies”’ 
(p. 202) 

In his last chapter on self-discipline, Rank asserts that ‘‘the child 
eannot make himself better than he is’’.(p. 213) In Rank’s view the aim 
of psycho-analysis is to set free the individual from self-criticism by an 
acceptance of the self as it is. Instead of dissociating himself from this 
dangerously unqualified aim, Rank proceeds to identify with the child’s 
unlimited will to be free by asserting that the child cannot be blamed, 
Not content to protest against an excessive and premature stimulation of 
ethical responsibility in the child, Rank pleads for a complete projection 
of responsibility from the child to the parents and teachers. I can discover 
no word here about the possibility or value of ethical and psychological 
training in order to limit the giving and taking on both sides of the 
relationship. 

At the end of the book, Rank’s most positive and unqualified proposal 
for educational reform is ‘‘an absolute diversity of education for both 
sexes’’.(p. 190) 

San Francisco CAVENDISH Moxon. 


MentaL Dericrency Dve to Birth INJuries. By E. A. Doll, W. M. 
Phelps, and R. T. Melcher. New York: Maemillan, 1932. Pp. 
xx+289. $4.50. 

Although physical disabilities resulting from birth injury have been 
recognized by the medical profession during the past, birth injury as a 
factor causing mental deficiency has received scant acknowledgment. This 
book accords birth injury the distinction of constituting a separate clinical 
category of mental deficiency. 

The findings of orthopedic surgery and clinical psychology are pre- 
sented in this study. Dr. Phelps, professor of orthopedic surgery at the 
Yale University School of Medicine, made the neurological examinations 
and prescribed the motor reéducation in the case of each subject. Dr. 
Doll, director of research at the Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, 
and Miss Melcher, a research assistant, carried on intensive psychological 
studies of the subjects and were responsible for the individual observa 
tional follow-ups. 

This investigation of the birth injured has been under way since 1928. 
The group is now seen to comprise from five to ten per cent of the popula- 
tion of this ‘‘fairly representative’’ institution for the feeble-minded. Th 
book itself is based on the studies of twelve subjects, who due to birth 
trauma, suffer both motor paralyses and mental retardation. There were 
nine boys and three girls whose life ages range from four to thirty-nine 
years and whose mental ages range from about two to thirteen years. 

The authors deal not only with the practical aspects of the problem but 
also with its theoretical significance, the latter especially with regard to the 
influence of motor handicaps on genetic retardation. To them the investi- 
gation represents ‘‘a kind of natural experiment in neuro-physiology for 
studying the relation of behavior to cerebral integrity, in that the extent 
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ind location of cerebral injuries associated with birth injuries may ulti- 
mately be correlated with the limitations of behavior and intelligence present 
these cases. 

Good organization and lucid exposition characterize the work as a whole, 
opies proceeding from chapter to chapter in logical sequence. The intro- 
ductory chapter presents a brief historical review of the relatively meager 
work done in this field and outlines the scope of the present problem. The 
uurposes of the study as stated are: ‘‘(1) to deseribe birth injury as a 
linieal eategory of mental deficiency by enumerating its mental and 
physical characteristics; (2) to point out the features of the present psy- 
chological tests or observations which are adequate for subjects in whom 

th language and motor handicaps are present and to suggest modifi- 
eations which will give more satisfactory indications of their actual ability ; 
and (3) to observe by the use of these methods what mental development 
accompanies motor development resulting from physical therapy.’’ 

The etiology of the condition is discussed in Chapter II. As defined, 
damage to the nervous system of the child which bears a causal relationship 
to birth, divides into peripheral nerve injuries to the brachial plexus, 
cervical motor root avulsions, spinal cord injuries, and intracranial in- 
juries. The general types of injury in each group are outlined. 
Hemorrhage is said to be the chief etiological factor. This may result from 
nstrumental delivery, traction, excessive molding, prolonged labor with 
asphyxiation, or precipitant birth. Cranial lesions which result may at 
times be extended by an ensuing non-hemorrhagic intracranial damage. 

Among the predisposing and causative factors are mentioned premature 
birth, primiparity, hemorrhagic disease of the newborn, congenital syphilis, 
and possibly aleoholism, drug addiction and neuropathic inheritance. 

Physical symptoms include spastic paralysis and athetosis, hydro- 
cephalus and epilepsy. Mental symptoms consist of amentia and person- 
ality deviations such as irritability and lack of voluntary attention. 

Chapter III diseusses the selection, classification and description of the 
subjects. Selection was based on ‘‘a neurological diagnosis of cerebral 
njury, presumably sustained at birth, as the cause of the present con- 
dition, and upon available data as to family history and developmental 
history’’. The group was subdivided into those having and those not 
possessing the suggestion of neuropathic heredity, in order to estimate 
the importance of birth injury alone in producing later mental deficiency. 
Supplementing these descriptions and neurological reports full-length 
pictures of the subjects are inserted which show their various physical 
handicaps to advantage. 

Birth and developmental histories are reviewed in Chapter IV, followed 
n Chapter V by their mental tests and measurements. 

Since the primary treatment of these cases has been found to consist 
n motor re-education and since the child’s response to treatment is thought 
to be proportional to his native ability, the clinical psychologists coming 
into contact with these cases are therefore especially concerned with dis- 


covering their general mental ability. At once such clinicians are con- 
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fronted with situations requiring great resourcefulness since the language 
and movements of these children are frequently very limited. It has beep 
through such functional expressions that the psychologist has previously 
estimated the mental ability of his subject. In order to determine the 
feasibility of applying certain well-known test techniques and to arrive 
at the present performance level of each subject, the following tests wer. 
administered as they could be applied to the individual case: Stanford 
3inet Seale, Myers Mental Measure, Goodenough Drawing Test, Healy 
Pictorial Completion Test II, Porteus Maze Secale, Witmer Formboard 
Ohio Literacy Test, and Morgan’s Mental Test. The quantitative as wel 
as the qualitative results were then critically evaluated with regard to 
their usefulness in this situation. 

The Binet was found to be the most satisfactory measure of general 
mental ability in the majority of cases. Its various tests were evaluated 
with respect to their differential difficulties for birth-injured feeble-minded 
versus normal children, birth-injured feeble-minded versus ordinary 
feeble-minded, and for ordinary feeble-minded versus normal children 
Tables are incorporated which show these findings. The authors find 
that this method of analysis ‘‘permits an analysis of the Binet reactions 
of birth-injured subjects from the standpoint of diagnosis and prognosis; 
permits a separation of the feeble-minded element from the birth-injury 
element for the same purpose; and provides a basis for analyzing th 
psychological assets and liabilities in birth-injured subjects.”’ 

In general, analysis of the Binet results showed a general tendency 
for the birth-injured feeble-minded to do well on tests of judgment, in 
early levels to be handicapped by language tests but this was relatively over- 
come in later levels, to do relatively well on tests influenced by maturity 
and experience, ard to suffer relatively less handicap on motor tests in the 
early levels as compared with later levels. 

Three of the subjects were constitutionally unable to respond to the 
usual mental tests. Special analytical studies were therefore made of 
their abilities. These are presented in Chapter VI. Factors such as the 
child’s use and comprehension of language, his attention, perception and 
discrimination of familiar objects, association, memory, number sense, 
imitation and performance are all considered. These analytical studies 
bring into relief the possibilities of clinical psychology beyond mere 
testing. 

Chapter VII details the mental growth of these subjects. Charts of 
individual growth curves of cases who had lived in the institution for a 
number of years are published. The chapter is of great theoretical im- 
portance for it considers the length of the period of development of the 
birth injured, its steadiness or fluctuation in rate, the relation of degree 
of retardation at any given age to the final level which may be achieved, 
the relationship between the rate of development and the final level, and 
the factors influencing growth. Studies of nine of the twelve subjects over 
a period of years showed that a marked tendency toward delayed mental 
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elopment existed. This delay in growth is not typical of ordinary 
minded subjects. 
fundamental principles in the treatment of these children consist 
dueational and habit-forming procedures. The aims and methods 
ysical therapy in the form of muscular reéducation are critically 
ated 10 Chapter Vill. Chronologieal follow-up studies were made 
improvement of each child receiving treatment. The authors found 
ilt to estimate the results of physical therapy partially because 


rk hadn’t extended over @ sufficiently long period of time, and then 


‘ 


‘ause inherent in the results are the normal or delayed growth pro- 
which take place coincidentally with the treatment. In general, 
they report ‘‘marked improvement in relaxation in nearly all 
spasticity. Improvement in specific codrdinations, reduction 
‘toid movements and reduction in muscular overflow were noted in 
illy all the cases, but were not especially marked and proved very 


to measure.’ 
histories of all subjects comprise an Appendix. A Bibliography 
tles is ineorporated and th e book is completed by a most adequate 


1is book will be of special interest to physicians, clinical psycholo- 
ts and parents of birth-injured children. To all it will furnish a 
tter understanding of birth injury with its physical and mental conse- 
suences, and of the future to be expected for children so afflicted as treat- 
ment is or is not provided. Clinical psychologists will also find this study 


nt, i setting standards of excellence quite worthy of emulation. Its test 
y over- studies and observations are models as far as adaptibility to the problem 
turity and critical analysis of results are concerned. Finally, this book exhibits 
in the the value of codéperative scientific research in the study and treatment 
f abnormal individuals. 
Chicago, Illinois. Myra W. KUENZEL. 

; ' <A Hanpspook or Cup Psycnonoey.. Edited by Carl Murchison. 
n and Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 1931. Pp. 678. 
— The editor of this Handbook states in the preface that ‘‘ All compe- 
budies tent psychologists will recognize that one-half of the whole field of psy- 


aaee chology is involved in the problem of how the infant becomes an adult 
psychologieally.’’ Since some ‘‘infants’’ never become ‘‘adult psycho- 
logieally’’, this is not, strictly speaking, correct. It would be preferable 
to say, without minimizing the editor’s emphasis, that he who does not 
know the child does not know psychology. 
The Handbook includes twenty-two articles. To quote their titles is 
) sum up the field of child psychology. 


J. E. Anderson, The Methods of Child Psychology 

H. T. Woolley, Eating, Sleeping, and Elimination 

M. ©. Jones, The Conditioning of Children’s Emotions 

K. Lewin, Environmental Forces in Child Behavior and Development 


and 
over 
ental 
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Isaacs, The Experimental Construction of an Environment Optima] 
to Mental Growth 
Gesell, The Developmental Psychology of Twins 
EK. Jones, Order of Birth in Relation to the Development of the 
Child 
L. Wellman, Physical Growth and Motor Development and Their 
Relation to Mental Development in Children 
McCarthy, Language Development 
Peterson, Learning in Children 
Piaget, Children’s Philosophies 
Biihler, The Social Behavior of the Child 
. Jones, Children’s Morals 
L. Goodenough, Children’s Drawings 
Marshall, Children’s Plays, Games, and Amusements 
W. Kimmins, Children’s Dreams 
A. Freud, Psychoanalysis of the Child 
L. M. Terman, The Gifted Child 
R. Pintner, Feeblemindedness 
L. S. Hollingworth, Special Gifts and Special Deficiencies 
H. Kluever, The Eidetie Child 
M. Mead, The Primitive Child 


The collection of authors is fairly representative, though the editor 
seems to be aware of some shortcomings. For example, he regrets that th 
analysts are poorly represented. One can only sympathize with him in 
respect, for no other branch of psychology has contributed as much to our 
knowledge of personality development or to the understanding of be- 
havior mechanisms in general. He does not seem to regret the omission 
of Russian contributions. This is a serious omission nevertheless 
Krasnogorski’s work, for example, is well known in this country and, with- 
out a first-hand statement of it, the approach from the point of view of 
conditioning can not be considered completely presented. Among other 
forign psychologists one is at a loss to find the names of William Stern and 
Cyril Burt whose contributions have been distinctive enough to deserv: 
including. Among American contributors one misses such names as 
Florence Mateer, Dorothy Thomas, W. E. Blatz, the Blantons. From the 
reviewer’s standpoint economy of space might have been effected by the 
omission of the articles contributed by Susan Isaacs, Jean Piaget, and pos- 
sibly C. W. Kimmins. 

The task of an editor is not only a thankless but a difficult task. The 
reviewer realizes full well that the selection of materials and contributors 
is governed by many and various considerations. He can not therefore 
refrain from complimenting Dr. Murchison on undertaking and completing 
what, in spite of its shortcomings, is pioneer work of first magnitude. 

Crane Junior College. Maurice H. Krovut 
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Uptimal PsycHopaTHIc PERSONALITIES. By Eugen Kahn. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1931. Pp. 497. Bibliography. $5. 

[his volume comes from the hands of a German physician who holds 
Sterling professorship in psychiatry and mental hygiene at Yale univer- 
The topic is treated from the point of view of physique, impulse, 
perament, and character. With the exception of the first (in regard 
which Kahn accepts Kretschmer’s classification), each of these concepts 
d as a basis of elaborate classification. Thus Kahn contributes three 
jor and thirteen minor ‘‘impulsive types’’, three major and fourteen 
wr ‘‘temperament types’’, three major and six minor ‘‘character types’’, 
nine ‘‘complex types’’. Each is described with frequent reference to 
literature, especially the contributions of Birnbaum, Ewald, H. Fischer, 

Hoffmann, Kraepelin, Kornfeld, and Kurt Schneider. 

A eoneluding chapter on ‘‘ Psychopathic Courses’’ points out that the 
destiny of the abnormal personality lies in its Anlagen, or biological 
predispositions, and in certain reactions or episodes of a crucial nature 
which lead to the formation of psychopathic attitudes. It is pointed out 

we can educate psychopaths, on the whole, to ‘‘ understand themselves, 
come to terms with themselves, and to set themeselves genuine goals 
ch they may reach in spite of their psychopathic personalities’’. This 
s possible for two reasons. First, because ‘‘ Not everything in the psycho- 
path is psychopathiec’’’ and so it is possible to bring him to ‘‘turn more 
ind more toward his non-psychopathie Anlagen’’. Second, because it is 
possible to eall a psychopath’s attention to the fact that ‘‘Even psychop- 
ithy lays responsibility on the individual, (since) psychopathy means 
only aberration and difficulty but also differentiation and capacity for 
ffering.’’ Fundamentally, he concludes, it is not merely a matter of 
aking the psychopath realize himself more fully and more naturally but 
ilso a matter of making him agree that ‘‘ 
of every other.’’ 

Psychopathic Personalities thus has both a plan and a purpose. It 

written in clear, though technical, language. It shows a grasp of the 
subject which could come only from a thorough acquaintance with the 
literature and a vast clinical experience. A good many keen observations 
are woven into the general texxture of the book. The treatment is broadly 
sympathetic, in spite of the fact that an attempt is made to be objective 
and scientific. The effect on the reader is that the author has done a good 
job of trying to create a multidimensional view of personality, a view 

ch pays homage at once to those who welter in diagnostic description, 
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those who seek fundamental explanations, and those whose major goal is 
therapeusis. 
refore The book, on the whole, fails to satisfy. It is far more descriptive than 
leting explanatory, since it is meager in etiology at any point. It is, in its con- 
ceptual schema, by no means an advance on the thought of those who 
worked with abnormal personalities in the late nineties. The method of 
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approach is defective also for other reasons. It stresses far more than jj 
should, even if it does so vaguely, the biological determinants in huma 
eonduct. Not only that, but it is built on a system of dynamic, biologica})y 
derived, concepts which savor of those easy facultistic generalities of , 
generation or two ago. 

The book has other defects. It is undoubtedly presumptuous in hold 
ing that we have reached the stage where an exhaustive typology of th 
kind proposed could be used without fear of inconsistency. The terms 
used are of lay origin and tend to make the classifications superficial and 
overly simple in appearance. Some chapters read as if they were reviews 
of German literature, and leave one without a definite picture of what 
the author himself has to say. By this I mean to imply that the lack of eas 
material and the lack of reference to other than German literature mak 
the author’s approach not only ineonecrete but provincial. 

The greatest of Kahn’s faults, and the least pardonable, is his imma 
ture grasp of psychoanalysis. He states that he is familiar with, and that 
he even accepts m part, the teachings of the psychoanalysts. He certainly 
uses precious little of these teachings. Since it is neither necessary 
‘‘swallow’’ psychoanalysis with all its metaphysical implications nor 
possible to approach personality problems without it, one can only wis! 
that psychoanalysis were better known, as discipline and method, to Dr 
Kahn and all those whe profess to deal with behavior in any of its forms 


Crane Junior College. Maurice H. Krovu1 


PasToRAL PsycHIATRY AND MeEenTAL Heattu. By J. R. Oliver. (The 
Hale Lectures 1932.) New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. Pp 
xiv+330. 

This book is an introduction to modern psychiatry written by a doctor 
of wide sympathy and understanding who is at the same time psychiatrist, 
medica! historian, and Catholic priest, and is therefore peculiarly we 
qualified to present the modern psychiatric point of view without offense 
to clergymen and social workers. Each chapter is abundantly illustrated 
with clinical material, not of the extremes of hospital cases, but especially 
of the milder psychoses and psychoneuroses which the minister is likely 
to encounter in the course of his ordinary pastoral work. Manic-depres- 
sive conditions, schizophrenia, paranoia, epilepsy, paresis, alcoholism, drug 
habits, hysteria, phobias, inhibitions, obsessions, and sex psychopathology 
are among the topics discussed. The pastor is told how to recognize early 
eases and to refer them to a psychiatrist. He is advised to approach sick 
souls without horror and without censoriousness. He is warned against 
censuring certain sinners too severely at the wrong time. The author 
presents constructive techniques by which the minister or social worker 
may deal with various phobias and resolve minor emotional conflicts. He 
is not intolerant of modern youth. As a historian, he is able to point out 
parallels between the ‘‘petting parties’? of modern youth and the 
‘‘bundling’’ of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This priest’s 
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ssion of birth control and contraception will be of interest both to 
lvocates and the opponents of these measures. Especially interesting 
s suggestions as to the possible therapeutic value of various religious 
tices. There are separate bibliographies of moral pastoral theology, 


ry, medicine and psychiatry, mental hygiene, sex problems, and other 


cs 


West Springfield, Mass. Mase, F. Martin. 
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